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A NEW SERIAL. 
In No. 1,200 of Frank LeEs- 
Liz's ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 
we shall commence the publica- 


tion of a serial story, entitled | 


‘* A Secret MARRIAGE AND ITS 
Consequences,” by the Duke de 
Pomar, author of ‘‘The Honey- 
moon,” “Through the Ages,” 
etc. The story is one of deep 


interest and is exquisitely told. 








THE GOVERNMENT AND “FIAT 
MONEY.” 


HE wealth of a nation is measured by 
T the real and personal property held 
by its citizens, and not by the amount 
of money maintained in circulation. All 
property is the result of labor, and possesses 
a value commensurate with the amount of 
toil employed in its production. It is a 
bona fide riches, while money is simply a 
medium of exchange, an instrument by 
which that property may be transferred 
from hand to hand. ‘I define money,” 
says a sound financial writer, ‘‘to be a 
part of the wealth of the world, expressed 
in a coinage of the precious metals, which 
is withdrawn from reproductive uses for 
the purpose of measuring and exchanging 
the rest.”” In the same vein an eminent 
foreign writer, M. Woloski, says of gold 
and silver, that they are ‘‘ only vehicles for 
real productive capital, of which they im- 
mobilize the portion consecrated to the 
office of money, and destined to serveas a 
leaven to animate the rest of the mass.” 

There are those, however, who either 
cannot or will not understand that without 
labor there can be no material wealth. 
They belong to a school whose cardinal 
idea seems to be that something can be 
created from nothing, forgetting that that 
power appertains alone to Deity. Thus 
we have men like the venerable Peter 
Cooper, General Butler, Senator Thurman, 
and others, demanding the demonetizing of 
the precious metals, the destruction of the 
national banks, and the issue of irredeem- 
able paper to an amount trebling the pre- 
sent outstanding volume of currency, to be 
supplemented by another issue of “ fiat” 
paper equal in face value to the whole 
national debt; making in all some four 
thousand millions of dollars. 

But what, it may be asked, is to give 
value and stability to this immense volume 
of currency, should its advocates be success- 
ful in their demands? Without productive 
industry there can be no value. That is an 
axiom taught by experience, and recognized 
the whole world over. Now the Government 
exercises no power of productive industry. 
In this respect it is of less account than 
the humblest mill-operative or tiller of the 
soil. If the Government takes labor or the 
products of labor from the governed, it is 
not for the purpose of employing it pro- 
ductively, but to consume it. For what- 
ever it receives it has nothing material to 
give in return. Whatever it expends must 
be contributed from existing stores, or 
which,-as at the outbreak of the late civil 
war, can be created by the people. — It 
meets its needs by.a direct taxation upon 
the people’s production, and by indirect 
taxation through its customs duties. The 
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Government, then, is a consumer and not a 
producer. Being of this character, it is no 
more capable of creating a sound cur- 
rency than it is able to call into existence 
the gold, the quantity and quality of which 
it simply verifies by its official stamp. 

When, however, the advocates of inflation 
are interrogated as to how a vast emission 
of Government paper is to acquire value 
and stability, they glibly answer that ‘‘the 
aggregate wealth of the nation will be se- 
curity for its goodness.”’ And what, pray, 
has the Government to do with the private 
property of its citizens save to taxitasa 
means of meeting expenditure? The pro- 
pagators of this crazy financial theory have 
studied history in vain, or else they willfully 
ignore its teachings. France once tried 
this experiment of basing Government notes 
upon the absolute resources of the nation, 
and overwhelmed her people with untold 
miseries. The American people cannot 
afford to repeat the history of the French 
assignats. The story will bear rehearsing 
for the benefit of those whom visionary 
theorists, backed by designing demagogues, 
are attempting to mislead. 

When the great financiers and ministers 
of France had failed to sustain the sinking 
finances of their country, it was proposed 
by M. Bailly that the municipalities should 
purchase from the State some $80,000,000 
of property and resell it by degrees. But 
the municipal councils possessed no means 
to purchase this property. In advancement 
of the scheme of M. Bailly, it was decided 
that they should issue notes based upon 
the aggregate wealth of the municipality, 
which notes should be legal tender. The 
first issue was for $80,000,000. Two years 
later a like sum was added. In less than 
six months thereafter the volume was 
doubled, making $320,000,000 in all. The 
last increase was made September 29th, 
1792, and by August, 1793, the assignats 
had reached a volume amounting to 
$755,200,000, and this, too, without the 
least respect to the laws governing trade. 
Gold and silver were driven out of circula- 
tion, just as the advocates of ‘‘ flat” paper 
now propose to do, and the only money in 
use was based upon the ‘‘ absolute wealth 
of the nation.” The assignats depreciated 
until four franes only possessed the pur- 
chasing power of one frane at a period 
anterior to inflation. Working men nomi- 
ually Ubtained four and five times as much 
as formerly for their labor, but constantly 
grew poorer and more miserable. Their 
sufferings were so clearly attributable to 
the issuance of “fiat” money that the 
Government was compelled to redeem 
$300,000,000, and thereby raise the pur- 
chasing power of the balance to a gold 
standard. 

But theorists and designing demagogues, 
then, as now, stirred up a feeling of public 
dissatisfaction. ‘They incited the working 
classes to clamor for more money, pointing 
to the fact that they were only receiving 
two or three francs per day, whereas in the 
days of inflation they received from fifteen 
to twenty francs. Influenced by the popu- 
lar cry of more currency, the printing 
presses were again put in motion, and 
in June, 1794, the volume of currency 
had been increased to $1,600,000,009. 
Speculators prospered as in the days of 
our own inflation, and colossal fortunes 
were made. But so rapid was the depre- 
ciation of the paper that a dollar's worth 
of labor commanded six or seven times 
that amount. The working classes were 
unable to secure subsistence, and an im- 
mense army of starving women marched 
from Paris to Versailles and petitioned 
loudly for bread. Money was plenteous 
and ‘‘ cheap,” but bread had risen from two 
and three cents to four and five dollars per 
pound. At the beginning of 1798 the. 
circulation of assignats had risen to 
$10,000,000,000, and a franc had fallen to 
the one-thousandth part of its legitimate 
standard. Although based upon ‘‘abso- 
lute property” valued at three times the 
amount of the issue, its purchasing power 
grew less and less. The Butlers and Thur- 
mans of that period harangued the revo- 
lutionary clubs, and a cry went forth that 
the ‘‘bloated” aristocrats should be com- 
pelled through the agency of law to take 
assignats at their nominal value. To 
stiffen the value of the currency, laws were 
passed, punishing with imprisonment, and 
eventually with death, any and all persons 
refusing to receive the assignats at their 
face value. Now, here was money without 
value, although based on positive wealth. 
Why did the ‘‘fiat”” money of France fail ? 
Simply and solely because the laws of 
trade— world-wide in their operation—re- 
jected it. 

From this brief history of the French 
assignats the American people may learn 
a wise and most wholesome lesson. The 
tendency of the proposed ‘‘fiat” money 
experiment is to repeat the inflation ex- 
perience of France in the United States. 
If successful, its results will be the same. 
Speculation will run riot. The rich will 
grow richer, while the burden of privation 
and distress, as ever has been the case, 
will be borne by the wages-earning class. 
Let the masses who toil for daily bread be 
warned in time. Our industrial classes 
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cannot afford to commit themselves toa 
scheme so destructive of their interests, 
and should hold every man to be an enemy 
who counsels to the contrary. 





THE SOUTHERN SCOURGE. 

HE ravages of the yellow fever in New 

Orleans, Memphis and Vicksburg con- 
tinue unabated. In New Orleans, during 
the past week, the new cases reached 220, 
and the deaths about 60, daily. In one 
square there were 103 cases, of which 56 
were in one block. There are numbers of 
similarly infected localities, from which 
the disease is creeping rapidly throughout 
the entire district. It is estimated that 
1,000 children are sick, and that the total 
number of cases, exclusive of doubtful ones, 
on September Ist was 4,000. In one case an 
entire family of seven persons were buried 
simultaneously. In Vicksburg, in one day, 
the new cases reported numbered 118, 
while the deaths reached 24. In both these 
cities the fever has been unusually malig- 
nant, striking down some of the oldest 
citizens, including several who had lived 
through all the epidemics since 1848 with- 
out ever taking the disease. In other 
cases, persons who had the fever in former 
years have been again seized by it and car- 
ried off. In Vicksburg, owing to the sus- 
pension of business, and the flightof many 
persons of means, there has been consider- 
able suffering among the poorer classes, 
and urgent appeals for relief have been 
made to the Government and to the general 
public by the local charitable organiza- 
tions. In Memphis, the new cases, on some 
days last week, reached 120, with from 60 to 
70 deaths. There is great destitution, as 
many as 1,000 persons being dependent 
upon supplies furnished by the Howard 
Association. In Grenada, Miss., the fever 
has somewhat abated its severity for the 
want of material on which to seize, less 
than a dozen well persons being, on August 
28th, left in the town. A lady who escaped 
on the day previous, gives this ghastly pic- 
ture of the condition of the place: ‘‘ The 
plague spread with terrible rapidity. The 
dead were buried in the clothes in which 
they died. Sometimes the hearse hurried 
away leaving the remains above ground, no 
grave being dug. Food was painfully 
searco. For over a week I had eaten only 
bread. The atmosphere was heavy with 
poison. It could be fairly tasted in the air, 
and it was impossible to remove it with 
disinfectants.” 

The actual number of deaths from yellow 
fever in all the Southern towns and cities, 
up to September Ist, is stated officially at 
3,400. Some fears are felt in medical 
quarters that the epidemic will fasten itself 
upon the river ports along the Ohio and 
Mississippi, in which case it will be diffi- 
cult to stay its ravages on account of the 
ubhealthy localities and exposure of a 
large portion of the population. The Gov- 
ernment is fully alive to the emergency, 
and in addition to other eftorts in behalf 
of the suffering, is employing the ma- 
chinery of the Quartermaster’s, Subsistence 
and Medical Departments of the army to 
forward supplies of food, medical stores 
and tents to relieve immediate wants. 

The response of the North to the appeals 
for help which have come up from the 
stricken cities has been characteristically 
prompt and generous. In this city alone 
the sum of $90,000 has been contributed, 
and donations are still pouring in. Other 
cities have responded with equal liberality. 
But the needs of the suffering communities 
still continue, and the well-filled hand 
must not yet cease its bountiful giving in 
aid of the distressed and dying. 








OUT-OF-TOWN WALKS. 


T is no doubt true that climate has much 
to do with the superiority of the Eng- 
lishman’s physique. But it is equally true 
that his daily habit of walking several 
hours in the open air has still more. For 
the true secret of physical recuperation is 
to be found in some kind of muscular 
action. Nothing can so restore vigor to 
drooping energies, replenish the exhausted 
reservoir of the vital forces, tone up the 
whole man to the highest key of robust 
health, as vigorous pedestrianism in the 
open country. Some of the wise who can 
command their Summer leisure, clergy- 
men, literary and professional workers, 
have put this lesson into active practice. 
Piazza chair-tilting and hammock-lounging 
have been exchanged for a walking tour of 
sixty or a hundred miles, through Adiron- 
dack wildernesses, Maine forests, or the 
inland lakes. A hardy scramble or a good 
thirty- mile stretch over mountain and 
valley, pumping quarts of fresh, pure air 
into one’s lungs at every step, hardening 
muscle and toughening sinew at every mile 
—this is found to be the only true method 
of repairing the waste made by the sharp 
pressure of business cares and the Winter’s 
sedentary life. 
But New Yorkers need not travel all the 
way to Maine to enjoy the pleasures and 
benefits of a walking-tour. Few cities in 
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the world offer such a variety of out of- 
town walks as our own. The city, set in 
its net-work of out-of-town, elevated and 
car railways, with its countless ferries run- 
ning to all points of the compass, opens to 
the pedestrian an almost bewildering choice 
of walking routes. 

There are the banks of the Hudson, 
beginning at our very doors in the frown- 
ing palisade precipices. From Spuyten 
Duyvil to Tarrytown is certainly a region 
unmatched anywhere for examples of 
country life under the most favoring con- 
ditions. Here the walker can enjoy a very 
rare comDLination of fine architecture, land- 
scape gardening and some of the most 
beautiful scenery in the world. For 
rougher walks, he has but to continue till 
he reaches the Highlands, and in Cro’ 
Nest and Storm King can taste a wilder, 
keener joy in pressing their breezy heights. 
Or the walker has the choice of quieter 
scenes in the inland, rolling meadows of 
New Jersey. Along the picturesque banks 
of the Hackensack or the Passaic, or 
beyond, in the Musconetcong region, he 
will find no less a charm in the quaint, 
Dutch farmhouse life, and fine old colonial 
residences. Up the Sound is still another 
beautiful route, leading one among the elm- 
shaded old Connecticut towns, with their 
flavor of New England staidness. For the 
sea-lover, there is the everlasting roar of 
the ocean to be had an hour away, along 
the Jersey coast or on Manhattan Beach; 
and, nearer still, the walker has the long 
length of Long Island shore, or the luxuri- 
ant emerald loveliness of Staten Island to 
choose from. Any and all of these regions 
are easily accessible. Half an hour by train 
or ferry lands one in the heart of the 
open country. The roads are excellent, 
notably along the Hudson, up the Sound, 
on Staten Island, and along the Jersey 
coast. 

Now that the days of torrid heat are 
giving way to the cooling September wea- 
ther, the time has come when these out-of- 
town delights can be enjoyed to the full. 
All those who have borne the burden and 
heat of the Summer—clerks and merchants 
who have been chained to their desks dur- 
ing the terrible heated term—should make 
haste to repair what the Summer has robbed 
them of in wasted strength. Before us is 
the promise of a two months’ benison of 
bracing air, skies of heavenly blue, and 
nature in such a mood of prodigal splendor 
as to make even the highways and hedges 
a blazing carnival of color. For six or 
eight of these coming Saturdays let the 
weary stay-at-homes go oft for a twenty or 
thirty-mile tramp, and see what results will 
be reaped. A flannel shirt and a knapsack ; 
a dinner cooked by some farmer's wife; 
a sleep in some wayside tavern or country 
hotel; a long-day’s walk over hills and 
valleys, the walk enlivened by a hundred 
chance incidents, adventures and surprises, 
spurred on by the glorious Fall breezes in 
this season of golden twilight and yellow- 
ing leaf, and what a different man will go 
back to the routine df the business week ! 
He will have forged, too, a new armor of 
health with which to resist the Winter's 
coughs and colds, and all the countless ills 
that American flesh, with our changes of 
climate, is heir to. 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS. 


HE year 1878 will be memorable in 
Europe as a year of Congresses. . In- 
deed, so many have been held, and for’such 
a variety of purposes, as to have suggested 
to comic journals the publication of long 
and funny lists of congresses that might 
have been held. Among those that are not 
imaginary, however illusive many of the 
expectations connected with them may have 
proved, that great congress of industry, the 
Paris International Exposition, is con- 
spicuous., This will be terminated on the 
81st of October with a splendid festival, 
surpassing all the festivals which it has 
hitherto occasioned. The 21st of October 
has been fixed upon for the distribution of 
prizes, and it is gratifying, although not 
surprising, fo learn in advance that of these 
Americans will bear off a large and honor- 
able number, particularly in the department 
of mechanical inventions. -The Interna- 
tional Literary Congress, over which Victor 
Hugo presided, did not succeed in settling 
the delicate and difficult problem of literary 
property, but it called more direct public 
attention than was ever before given to.the 
claims which it has in common with all 
other kinds of property. The International 
Prison Discipline Congress at Stockholm 
has adjourned, to meet next year at Rome, 
by special request of the Italian Govern- 
ment. President MacMahon has banqueted, 
at the Elysée Palace, the delegates to the 
International Monetary Congress in Paris. 
The divergence of opinions at this Congress 
on the subject of a double standard, and 
the fact that the delegates were not author- 
ized to bind their respective Governments, 
of course prevented the adoption of any 
international arrangement; but the -Euro- 
pean members passed resolutions thanking 
the United States Government for having 
brought about an international exchange 
of ideas on important monetary questions 
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Doubtless the discussion of the Conference 
will be found to have facilitated the study 
and solution of those questions. An Inter- 
national Meteorological Congress has just 
assembled at Paris. ‘The Congress for the 
Reform and Codification of International 
Law, which met recently in Frankfort, had 
already done much towards promoting the 
settlement of international disputes by 
arbitration instead of war, and it promises 
to do more. It is less Utopian in its ob- 
jects and plans than either of the other two 
international congresses just held in Paris, 
the Women’s Congress, of which Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe was one of the presiding 
officers, or, especially, the Peace Congress. 
The last-named congress was, however, 
very numerously attended, five thousand 
persons being present to listen to letters 
from Victor Hugo and Louis Blanc. It is 
noteworthy also that, little as the Berlin 
Congress seems, for the moment at least, 
to merit the title originally claimed for it 
of ‘‘a Peace Congress,” inasmuch as it ap- 
pears to have brought ‘‘ not peace but the 
sword,” yet the practical as well as 
thoughtful M. Waddington, the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, in a speech 
just delivered at a banquet in honor of the 
Senators of the Department of Aisne, de- 
clares that, despite some resistance and 
difficulties in the East, he considers the 
general peace of Europe perfectly secure. 

Nevertheless, at present, the Turkish 
provinces may be called, without exaggera- 
tion, ‘‘the seat of war.’’ A month has 
scarcely elapsed since the invasion of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina by the Austrian 
troops began. The two capitals, Serajevo 
and Mostar, have been taken with great 
difficulty, but it can no longer be concealed 
that the entire military forces of the Aus- 
trians are held in check by the insurgents, 
and now the Vienna Cabinet is obliged to 
raise, hastily, an additional army of 
180,000 men in order to escape a defeat 
which might prove a disaster. The Mos- 
lems of Bosnia and Herzegovina count 
among the most warlike in the Turkish 
empire. It is possible that they may be 
joined at any day by those of Albania, and 
it looks not unlikely that in a region so 
favorable to guerrilla warfare, the ‘‘ holy 
war” may extend all over the peninsula. 
In the end the Austrians will unquestion- 
ably be victorious, but then their ‘‘ occu- 
pation” of the provinces will become ‘“‘a 
conquest,” and it will be won only at an 
immense sacrifice of blood and treasure. 
If, however, the surprising rumor prove 
true that Count Andrassy and the Turkish 
plenipotentiaries have signed a convention 
in which Austria yields all the points 
hitherto contested by it—suzerainty of the 
Sultan, the Turkish and Austrian flag to 
float side by side on the fortresses, main- 
tenance of Turkish administrative officials, 
prayers for the Sultan, stipulated pro- 
visional occupation and anticipated cessa- 
tion thereof—why, it will appear that there 
is more life yet in the Czar’s ‘‘sick man” 
than has been supposed. 

Midhat Pacha, it is said, has been sum- 
moned to Constantinople. If any Turkish 
statesman can bring order out of the chaos 
which reigns there, and carry into effect 
the reforms required by the Berlin Treaty, 
it is this enlightened advocate of constitu- 
tional government. But, even if really 
backed by Lord Beaconsfield and England, 
Midhat Pasha will find this task extremely 
difficult. Another very able man, Nubar 
Pasha, has been recalled to Egypt by the 
Khédive, who some time ago expelled him 
on account of his determined efforts in 
favor of the very same administrative 
reforms which, as President of the Coun- 
cil, with the aid of Mr. Rivers Wilson as 
Minister of Finance, he will now have an 
opportunity to accomplish. Russia indi- 
cates, by the tone of official journals in 
St. Petersburg, a disposition to accept the 
situation, submitting to the temporary loss 
of a large part of the logical fruits of her 
victories during the Russo-Turkish war, 
but clearly evincing to any one who can 
read between the lines her fixed purpose to 
attain in the future the realization of her 
long-cherished ambitious dreams. 

A Chinese mission to Russia with a view 
of settling the boundaries between the Rus- 
sian and Chinese empires, and the rumored 
purpose of Great Britain to annex Affghan- 
istan to the British-Indian empire, dimly 
outline new phases which the Eastern 
Question is to assume in a future not very 
remote. At present the actual Eastern 
Question threatens to become complicated 
with what may be called a Mediteranean 
question, in which the interests of Greece, 
Italy and France, as weil as Austria and 
England, will be specially involved. In 
this question the decision of the protecto- 
rates to be extended over Tunis and Morocco 
by Italy or France, or by both, will be a 
main point. 








THE merchants of Chicago are looking 
for new fields of conquest. A commercial 
‘delegation is to be sent to Mexico with a 
view of seeing what can be done to secure 
a share of the $75,000,000 import trade of 
that country, and if enterprise can achieve 
#uccess in that direction, it will not be 
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long delayed. Would it not be well for New 
York to act upon the hint furnished in this 
action of the Chicago people? 





Ir the Moffet Register is to be trusted, 
the people of Richmond, Va., during a pe- 
riod of eleven months, ending July 3lst, 
swallowed 1,443,945 ‘‘drinks”” of alcoholic 
liquors, and 1,567,120 of malt liquors, upon 
which they paid a revenue of $43,937. The 
record shows October to be the hardest 
drinking month, but it may be that the bar- 
keepers had not then mastered the register. 
A reduction from 439,820 drinks in October 
to 248,973 later on, must indicate either 
ignorance, fraud, or hard times. 





THE people do not ‘‘take” to the new 
silver dollar. In spite of the efforts of the 
United States Treasurer, and the tempting 
offers he has made to the 126 national de- 
positories to send them all the silver dol- 
lars they might require free of cost of 
transportation, only $1,110,780 of the 
$11,197,284 coined to date have been put 
in circulation. The obstinacy of the people 
in preferring another sort of money than 
that favored by the silverites is deserving 
of the severest censure at the hands of the 
latter. 





THE exports from Great Britain to the 
United States for the seven months ending 
on the 3lst of July last amounted to 
$555,306,295, a falling off of $8,800,860 as 
compared with the same period in 1877. 
The heaviest reduction was in cotton and 
linen goods, jute manufactures, silk stuffs, 
wool, iron and steel. In worsted stuffs, 
carpets, woolen cloth and haberdashery, 
the exports to this country this year show 
an increase over last year. The total value 
of imports into Great Britain from all coun- 
tries during the seven months ending with 
July last was $1,131,398,340. For the cor- 
responding period last year the value of 
imports was $1,161,746,115. 





On the first Sunday in August 111,612 
persons visited the Paris Exposition, 
100,702 of whom paid for admission. The 
railways still continue to bring large num- 
bers of people from the country and abroad. 
Excursionists arrive every Sunday in great 
numbers. Paris, though what is called 
deserted at this moment, is said to present 
a very lively appearance. The ordinary 
means of locomotion to the spot by train, 
tram-car, boat and omnibus, with all the 
additions which the different companies 
have been able to make to their service, 
appear to have proved miserably insuf- 
ficient. At our Centennial there was no 
such lack of means of transportation; but 
then the street railway system of Phila- 
delphia is exceptionally efficient. 





THE failure of the Government to adjust 
the Indian question and put an end to the 
disorders in the Western States and Terri- 
tories, is entailing loss upon the country in 
a direction not generally understood. Im- 
migration agents abroad report that the 
Indian troubles in Idaho, Oregon and else- 
where have alarmed intending emigrants 
in Great Britain, Germany and France, and 
that as a result the accessions to vur popu- 
lation will be seriously diminished. As 
every immigrant has a positive money 
value, it is not difficult tou see how im- 
portant it is that this obstacle to the settle- 
ment of our waste lands should be removed. 
The Government owes it to the country, ne 
less than to the Indians, while pitilessly 
suppressing all outbreaks of hostile tribes, 
to put an end at once and for ever to the 
system of injustice and outrage which now 
makes peace and order in some of the 
Indian territories impossible. 





THE Potter Committee has adjourned for 
a week or so, much to the relief of the 
reading public. Latterly its sessions have 
been remarkable only for the wordy con- 
tentions which mark General Butler’s inter- 
course with witnesses and his associates of 
the committee. General Butler, in his 
anxiety to prove that the President was a 
party to a corrupt bargain with Southern 
politicians in the matter of the title to his 
seat, has persisted in putting into the 
mouths of witnesses interpretations of 
innocent facts and incidents which are 
wholly unwarranted, and the moment a 
protest was offered has invariably pounced 
upon the objector with the ferocity of a mas- 
tiff. Occasionally he has found his match, 
but as a rule his victims have retired hope- 
lessly demoralized. It may be that this is 
the way in which a grave inquiry should 
be conducted by gentlemen supposed to 
represent the intelligence and character of 
the American people, but we suspect that 
the public will not concur in this view, and 
would be only too happy to see the show 
finally dismissed. 


In a recent speech, General Garfield, of 
Ohio, stated, tersely and clearly, the 
grounds upon which tke policy of resump- 
tion of specie payments is based. First— 
the public faith demands it. By all the 








solemn pledges which a nation can give, 
the restoration of specie payment was pro- 
mised when the greenback was issued. That 
promise ought to have been kept long ago, 
and it is as unpatriotic as it is dishonest 
to attempt to prevent its fulfillment now. 
Second—The highest interests both of labor 
and of capital demand resumption. Uncer- 
tainty is the worst element that can enter 
into the business calculations of men; and 
the uncertainty which legislation brings is | 
the worst form of uncertainty. The Gov- | 
ernment must get out of the way and let 
prosperity return. It can do this by put- 
ting it out of the power of Congress to 
change our standard of value by its votes. 
Third—The chief hardship of resumption 
has already been endured. ‘The short step 
to stability and certainty will hurt far less 
than to retrace our steps and plunge back 
again into the evils from which we have 
escaped. 





THE expectation which was generally 
felt in Russia that the Government would, 
immediately after the close of the war, in- 
troduce reforms which had long been 
urgently demanded, and had been fre- 
quently hinted at by the Government dur- 
ing the whole period of the campaign, has 
proved delusive. Not only is there no 
prospect of reform, but the Government is 
pursuing a reactionary policy in the depart- 
ments of Justice and Finance; trial by jury 
is to be restricted to ordinary criminal 
offences—i.e, such as are not connected 
with political matters; and an income-tax 
is to be introdueed, which will probably 
only increase the corruption of the officials. 
Serious peasant riots are announeed in 
various parts of the Caucasus, owing to the 
abuses committed by officials in connection 
with the levying of recruits. A short time 
ago the Grusians sent a petition to the 
Governor cemplainirg of the extortions of 
the recruiting officials, but the delegates 
who were intrusted with the petition were 
thrown into prison, and the Governor 
ordered his subordinates to treat the 
“ rebels”’ with the utmost severity. Such 
a policy as this cannot fail in the end to 
result disastrously to the imperial power. 





THE growing tendency among Democrats 
at the South to break loose from party re- 
straints and act independently of caucus 
dictation is causing a good deal of embar- 
rassment to the party managers. In some 
localities, where the independents are de- 
veloping unexpected strength, they are 
denounced with extreme violence, and all 
manner of menaces are employed to drive 
them into the traces. ‘lhus the Charleston 
News says that ‘‘seceders and malcontents 
will be treated as public enemies and made 
political outeasts. The Demecratic Party 
will not lay down the sceptre of authority 
in South Carolina, nor shall that sceptre 
be wrested from the strong hands by which 
it is grasped.” It may be doubted whether 
this sort of talk will find a very hearty 
response among the better class of voters 
at the South. The people there have suf- 
fered so long already from partisan intol- 
erance that, now they have begun to taste 
the sweets of liberty and independence of 
action, they will be likely to resent with 
indignant emphasis any and all attempts 
to reduce them anew toa state of abject 
subjection. And it certainly is not to the 
credit of the Democratic Party in that 
section that, after having opposed so 
stoutly the dictation of the ‘‘ carpet-bag”’ 
element, it should now be unwilling or 
afraid to trust the people to act and decide 
for themselves as to all questions of public 
concern. 





THE ignorance vf sanitary laws which 
prevails among managers of public insti- 
tutions, as well as individual house-owners, 
is constantly leading to serious and fatal 
results. One of the latest illustrations of 
this fact is furnished by the New Jersey 
Reform School for Boys. This institution 
is located in one of the healthiest parts of 
the State, in the midst of a rich farming 
population, and yet there were last week 
forty inmates sick unto death from typhoid 
fever, the epidemic being due to the fact 
that the water supplied to the schoel is 
taken from wells impregnated with sewage 
and the unhealthy matter of the surface 
drainage. The oificials seem to have been 
greatly astonished at the discovery men- 
tioned, insisting that the institution is a 
model of cleanliness, and apparently sup- 
posing that because the externals were all 
right, it was impossible for disease and 
death to lurk beneath. It is high time 
that the State should take into its own 
hands the whole matter of the sanitary 
and hygienic regulation of public buildings 
and places, requiring uniform compliance 
with such laws as to construction, drain- 
age, ventilation, etc., as experience has 
shown to be necessary to health and com- 
fort. We quarantine yellow fever, cholera, 
small-pox, and other contagious diseases ; 
why should we not, by imposing fixed legal 
restraints upon individuals and corpora- 
tions, guard against epidemics which are 
the result of a violation of the known laws 
of safety ? 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


Tne Republican State Committee will meet in 
New York City September 5th, 

Arter four days’ trial the jury has rendered a 
verdict of guilty against the Redmond gang in South 
Carolina. 

An American Papermakers’ Association has 
been formed at the Saratoga convention, open to all 
manufacturers of paper in the United States. 


Tue Rev. J. J. Keane, of Washington, was con- 


secrated Bishop of the Roman Catholic Diocese of Rich- 
mond, and Vicar. Apostle of North Carolina, at Richmond, 
August 26th. 


TuHEOpORE Tuomas has accepted the appoint- 
ment of Director of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, and at the close of his engagement in New York 
will proceed to establish the musical college. 


Governor Rice of Massachusetts refused to 
surrender Hiram H. Kimpton, the fugitive ex-financial 
agent of South Carolina, on the requisition of Governor 
Hampton, and Kimpton was released August 30th, 


Tue centennial anniversary of the battle of 
Rhode Island was observed August 29th, on the battle- 
field near the north end of the island of Rhode Island 
under the auspices of the First Light Infantry Veteran 
Association of Providence. 


A NATIONAL convention of State insurance 
superintendents, commissioners, and other officials in 
charge of the insurance departments, was opened at 
Providence, RL, August 27th. St. Louis was chosen 
as the place for the next conference. 


Ur to September 2d the number of deaths from 
yellow fever in New Orleans, Memphis, Vicksburg, 
Grenada and Port Gibson had amounted to 1,982. Over 
$90,000 bave been raised in New York City for the suf- 
ferers. Cases have been discovered in Pittsburg, 
Camden, Philadelphia and San Francisco. 


Pourricat Notgs.—A conference of New York 
Republicans was held at Saratoga, August 20th, when a 
general expression of a Fall State Convention was 
made. General Butler bas accepted the nomination 
for Governor of Massachusetts, and promises to enter 
heartily iuto the canvas. The Greenbackers of New 
Jersey met in convention at Elizabeth, and adopted a 
platform, August 28th. General Joseph E, Johnston 
bas been nominated for Congress by the Democrats of 
the Third Virginia District. The Massachusetts Demo- 
cratic Convention will meet at Worcester, September 
17th. In Connecticut the Prohibition Party held a 
convention, August 28th, and put in nomination a 
State ticket. In Kansas the Republicans adopted a 
platform favoring the abolition of the national bank 
system, and nominated J. P. St. John for Governor. 
General Eppa Hunton, of Virginia, has been renomipnated 
or Congress. Judge East has been nominated for 
Governor by the Greenback Convention of Tennessee. 
In the Third Tennessee District Democratic Congres- 
sional Convention George G. Dibrell has been re- 
nominated, 


Foreign. 


A commission has been appointed to reyise the 
Penal Code of Great Britain. 


Tue Spanish Government has obtained a loan 
at Paris of $25,000,000, gold, at six per cent., for the 
Cuban treasury. 


Tus Hungarian town of Miskolez was almost 
entirely laid waste by a storm on August 30th, at least 
1,000 dwelfings being destroyed. 


An English excursion train was wrecked by a 
collision, near Settingbourne Junction, on August 3]st. 
Ten persons were k:lied and thirty wounded. 


A new education law has been adopted by the 
Chambers and sanctioned by the King of Holland, which 
excludes the Bible and religious teaching from primary 
schools. 

Tue negotiations between the Papal Nuncio 
and Prince Bismatck have led to no results whatever, 
and it is believed the Uitramontanes will continue to 
oppose the Government in the Parliament 


GoveRrnMENT troops have been called out to 
seize the Montreal and Ottawa railroad, the contractor 
of which has mustered an armed force to resist 
Cause, a long-standing dispute about the payment of 
moneys, 


A COMMUNAL CouNCIL has been formed at Sera» 
jevo, Bosnia, consisting of five Mohammedans, three 
Catholics, six orthodox Greeks and four Jews. The 
former civil Governor, held in great respect by all citi- 
zens, was chosen Mayor by the council, 


Tue International Prison Congress for the Pre- 
vention and Suppression of Crime, including penal and 
reformatory treatment, which assembled at Stockholm, 
August 2ist, bas adjourned. The next meeting will 
probably be in Rome, in accordance with a special fe- 
quest of Italy. 


Tue Porte has asked the aid of England in 
obtaining a loan guaranteed by the revenue oi Cyprus, 
in order to carry out administrative reforms within its 
own jurisdiction. A dispatch from Cettinje announces 
that the Turks will evacuate Podgoritza by September 
20th, when the Montenegrins will occupy the city. 


Tus German Federal Council has adopted the 
Bill against Socialists as med by its Judicial Com- 
mittee. The amendments provide that the police 
authorities of the different States, and not the central 
federal authorities, shall be empowered to prohibit 
Socialist associations, and that appeals be taken to a 
committee of the Federal Council and not to an imperial 
bureau. 


Tue convention which Count Andrassy has 
submitted to Turkey concerning the period of the occu. 
pation of Bosnia is regarded with disfavor by the Porte, 
but the Premier is sustained by the Austrian and Hunga- 
rian C iis and Emp The Austrians have occu- 
piedZarina. The greater part of Herzegovina has been 
subjugated. Insurgents are demanding the surrender of 
the citadel of Trebinje held by the Turkish regulars. 


Tue International senelary Conference has ad- 
journed sine die, The American delegation obtained the 
declaration formulated in the reply of the European 
delegates to the propositions of the Amepicans, viz : 
the necessity of maintaining the monetary use of both 
silver and gold, and the freedom of each State to use 
either or both, and allow or disallow the {ree coinage of 
silver, Existing complications preclade the formation 
of a monetary union. 


Rvussta has sent a very energetic note to the 
Roumanian Government demanding the immediate sur- 
render of Bessarabia. Crimes against the State and public 
functionaries will hereaiter be tried before military 
tribunala The Government is seeking a loan of 
$238, 200,000 at the issue price of ninety-thres, It is 
reported that General Todleben has received orders to 
discontinue the embarkation of Russian troops because 
the British fleet has not withdrawa from the Island of 
Principos. 
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EMBALMED. 


HIS is the street and the dwelling; 
Let me count the houses o’er— 
Yes: one, two, three from the corner, 
And the house which I loved makes four. 


That is the very window 

Where I used to see her head, 
Bent over book or needle, 

With ivy garlanded. 


And the very ioop of the curtaia, 
And the very curve of the vine, 
Were full of a charm and a meaning 

Which woke at her touch and sign. 


I began to be glad at the corner, 
And all the way to the door 

My heart outran my footsteps, 
And frolicked and danced before— 


In haste for the werds of welcome, 
The voice, the repose and grace, 

And the smile, like a benediction, 
Of that beautiful vanished face. 


Now I pass the door and I pause not, 
And I look the other way; 

But ever like wafted fragranee— 
Too subtile to name or to stay—. 


Comes a thought of the gracious presence 
Which made that past day sweet, 

And still to those who remember 
Embalms the house and the street— 


Like the breath from some vase now empty 
Of a flowery shape unseen, 

Which follows the path of its lover 
To tell where a rose has been. 





SHOOTING THE RAPIDS, 


PART THE FIRST.—-THE PROPHECY. 


¢ URIOUS, isn’t it, how the old customs 
still hold their own ? Here is the fashion 
of penance by pilgrimage still in vogue, 
with the additional aggravation of call- 
ing it ‘ traveling for pleasure.’ ” 

“ Well, Edward,” said a sweet voice, “ that’s a 
very pretty compliment to us—your companions. 
I think I ought to make vou do penance for that.” 

“ That's right, Miss Wentworth; keep him in 
order,” chimed in a third speaker. “ However, 

cing abroad has this one advantage for us 

nglish, that there we can sometimes venture to 
seem amused without thereby committing the 
seven deadly sins in one.” 

Such was the chat which passed among the 
group of four—two ladies and two gentlemen— 
seated at lunch on the balcony of the Hotel du 
Rhin, at Schaff hausen, one sunny afternoon in the 
latter part of May. The first speaker was a fine- 
looking young man of three-and-twenty, whose 
comely features, dark curling hair, and tall, well- 
shaped figure, amply bore out the name of “ Hand- 
some Ned,” given him by his intimates. Young, 
rich, good-looking, popular with high and low, in 
the plenitude of health and vigor, lately betrothed 
to the charming girl whose soft lustrous eyes were 
watching him half-tenderly, half-archly, from the 
other side of the board, Viscount Montague might 
fairly account himself an extremely lucky youn 
fellow. But upon that bright young face, firm an 
manly as it was, brooded the doomed lovk which 
haunts one in the portraits of Montrose, of Claver- 
house, of Charles I.—ominously bearing out the 
gloomy tradition current among the elders of his 
native county, that “the last of the Montagues” 
was so in a double sense, and that with him the 
grand old line which had left its mark upon every 
age of English history since the days of the Tudors, 
was doomed to pass away for ever. 

Beside him sat his inseparable associate, Sedley 
Burdett, whose square muscular figure, and frank 
sun-burnt face, looked the very embodiment of 
Young England at its best. Side by side, the two 
young men had shot buffaloes on American 
prairies, stalked moose through Canadian forests, 
“ bowled over” royal tigers in Bengal, and hob- 
nobbed with negro kings on the coast of Africa; 
and they were now, faute de mieux, escorting the 
“Flower of Kent” and her mother on the in- 
evitable tour through Switzerland, not without a 
secret hope that some unscaled mountain might 
afford them a chance of breaking their necks in 
the good old British way. 

“Did you see how old Johann eyed me as he. 
brought in the lunch ?” said Montague. “ He’s 
evidently a devout believer in the Continental 
creed that an Englishman’s natural pastime is to 
knock somebody down, or set a house on fire, or 
make a heavy bet that he'll jump headforemost 
out of the window, and then do it forthwith.” 

“ Ay,” laughed Burdett; “just what Doctor 
Buchmann said to me yesterday: ‘ Mein Herr, 
those countrymen of yours! When I was practic- 
ing in Saxony, I had no peace for them. First 
thing in the morning, kling! kling! at my door. 
** What isit?’ “ An ee who has broken his 
leg in trying to scale the Teufels-horn, which no one 
ever ascended yet.” I set the Herr Englander’s 
Jeg, and am odie him comfortable, when kling! 
kling! again. “ Whatnow?” “An Englander 
nearly drowned in swimming across the Elbe fora 
wager.” I wrap the Herr Englander in hot 
blankets, and bring him to. Before balf an hour 
is over, kling! kling! once more, ‘ Mein Herr! 
what's the matter?’ “ An Englander, who has 
broken a blood-vessel is trying to run twelve miles 
an hour, because somebody said he couldn’t.” Mein 
Herr, I am sorry to have to say it, but your 
countrymen are equally devoid of fear and of 
reason.’ ”” 


“But you won't do any more of these horrible 
things now, Edward,” said Marion Wentworth, 
entreatingly ; you promised to be more careful, 
you know, while you were with us.” 

“Don’t be frightened, my child,” answered the 
viscount, with his gay laugh; believe me I have 
no intention of being killed any sooner than is 
absolutely necessary. Would you believe it, Sed ? 
this unreasonable young woman is making herself 
miserable, and daily expecting a notification to at- 
tend my funeral on no better grounds than an old 
monk's prophecy.’’ 

“An old monk's prophecy ?’ eehoed Burdett, 
inquiringly. 


‘¢ What! haven’t you heard of it?” cried Monta- 
cue. “ Well, this is a treat, to find one man to 
whom that story’s new. You must know, then, 
(as those fellows in ‘ Sandford and Merton's’ keep 
saying), that the estate which Harry the Eighth 
bestowed upon my respected ancestor, Sir Anthony 
Browne, included Battle Abbey and the lands be- 
longing to it; and mighty short work he made of 
the poor old monks, if all tales be true. But after 
they were expelled, it began to be whispered that 
one monk still remained in the oid walls, and that 
he was not to be driven out by either king or 
lord.” 

“ My word !”’ oried Burdeti; “that’s just the 
Black Friar of Norman Stone over again. Do you 
remember with what dramatic energy our old tutor 
used to repeat that verse P— 





‘Beware, beware of the Black Friar! 
He still retains bis sway, 
For he is still the Church’s heir, 
Whoe’er may be the lay. 
Amundeville is lord by day, 
But the monk is lord by night; 
Nor wine nor wassail can raise a vassal 
To question that friar’s right.’”’ 


“ Well,” pursued Montague, “ when my worthy 
forefather came into his property, the first thing 
he did was to give a big dinner in the great hall 
of Battle Abbey (if he found it half as tiresome 
as the dinner J had to give when I came of age, 
the impiety must have been its own avenger), and 
they lighted up the old place with a perfect blaze 
of torches, and held high revel till midnight, 
And then, all of a sudden, a chill blast of wind 
came moaning through the hall, making all the 
eld banners and mail-coats along the walls clank 
and rustle; and the huge deor swung slowly open, 
and in the mmdst of the guests, no one could see 
whence or how, appeared the shrouded figure of a 
tall monk, It glided like a shadow up to the dais 
where my ancestor was seated, and said, in a deep 
hollow voice that seemed to make the very torches 
grow pale as it spoke: y 
“¢ Anthony of Cowdray! thou hast enriched 
thyself with the spoils of God’s church, and for 
that deed His judgments are upon thee and thine. 
As snow melts in the sunshine, so shall thy race 
decay, until the end come ; and it shall come sud- 
denly, in one day, by fire and by water !’"” 

It was strange enough to note how Montague’s 
light tone deepened into tragic solemnity as the 
dismal tale proceeded, and how the shadowy im- 
press of doom on his handsome face came out 
plainer and plainer with every word. The anx- 
ious look in Marion Wentworth’s eyes grew into 
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‘IT do, indeed! That prating fool of a boat- 
man (see if I don’t punch his head when it’s all 
over!) must have let the cat out of the bag; for 
as I came through the hall just now, I heard the 
landlady say to her husband: ‘Ought we to let 
them go? It’s really no better than a suicide !’ 
and the old sinner answered with a chuckle, ‘ Be 
easy, my Gretchen—when these young distracted 
ones get to their boat, they will find it in charge 
of certain Gerichts-Diener (policemen) who are 
less foolish than they, and no harm will be done!’ 

** Just like their confounded cheek !”’ cried Bur- 
dett. ‘ What shall we do, then?” 

“Do? why, set the alarm-clock two hours ear- 
lier (I’m safe to hear it where I am) and start at 
four instead of six; and we'll just meet the ‘ min- 
ions of the law’ on our way back to breakfast, 
and a jolly sell it'll be for them! My word, every 
mortal thing seems to have conspired against 
this venture of ours; but I’ll go through with it, 
no matter who stands in my way !” 

For ene moment, a thrill of superstitious awe 
shot through the stout heart of Sedley Burdett. 
Could it be that these countless hindrances were 
really a last barrier vainly opposed to the fatal 
impulse which was hurrying them both to destruc- 
tion? The unnatural excitement of his comrade’s 
manner, the feverish lustre of his eyes, the heated 
flush on his usnally pale face, were all terribly 
suggestive of one goaded to his doom by some 
irresistible frenzy—flashing upon Burdett’s mind, 
with ghastly vividness, the sudden memory of a 
long-forgotten painting of the young German 
knight lured to his death in the hungry waters of 
the Rhine by the siren-song of the Lorelei. He 
opened his lips to propose the abandonment of the 
whole project ; but the fear of ridicule (that fear 
which has destroyed nrany a gallant man) withered 
the wholesome impulse, and the favorable moment 
went by—for ever. 

* * * * . * 

Morning at last—a bright, breezy, glorious 
Summer morning, over which all things in earth 
and heaven seem to rejoice. The blue skies, the 
waving woods, the green sunny slopes, the broad 
bright stream of the great river itself, all seemed 
to smile a welcome to the eyes that might so soon 
be closed for ever. Even the two English ath- 
letes, absorbed as they were in their perilous en- 
terprise, felt the influence of the hour, and mut- 
tered with involuntary admiration : 

“* What a royal day |” 

One vigorous stroke sent the light boat far out 
into the swift dark current, down which it shot 
like an arrow from a bow. Rocks, trees, houses 

med racing past on either side. No need to 





absolute terror as he ended ; and she d about 
to speak when the waiter’s entrance with a dish of 
fruit interrupted her. 

As he entered, Mrs. Wentworth, evidently wish- 
ing to ehange the subject, spoke to him: 

“ Waiter! when did you say the night illum- 
ination of the Falls was to be ?” 

“Thursday week, gracious lady; but it will 
searcely be so good as the one we had last year, 
when they sent a big boat over the Falls, hung 
all round with lanterns.” 

“ Was there anybody in her?’ asked Montague. 
‘What do you say, milord?’’ gasped the old 
man, with a stare of blank amazement. 

‘* Was there anybody in the boat ?” 

“The boat, milord? The boat went over the 
Falls, I tell you!” 

“ Well, why shouldn't somebody go with her to 
keep her straight ?”” 

“Why?” echoed Johann, goaded beyond en- 
durance. “ Because we Rhinelanders are no 
fonder of being drowned than other people. I’ve 
seen many a silly thing done in my time, but a 
man shooting the Schaffhausen Falls in a boat is 
a thing I’ve never seen yet, and never shall.’’ 

The sudden gleam in Montague’s dark eye, and 
the glow on his handsome features, sufficiently be- 
trayed the wild thought suggested to him by the 
honest German's last words. The significant 
glance exchanged between him and Burdett showed 
that the same idea was in the minds of both, 
though the latter accompanied his look with a 
warning gesture, reminding the reckless viscount 
of the effect which the words that were just about 
to break from his lips would have upon the two 
ladies. But when they had retired, Montague 
could contain himself no long. 

“ Glorious idea! We'll do it—eh, Sed ?” 

“Do it? I should think we would! After the 
‘Gueule d’Enfer’ Rapids in Canada, this thing’ll 
be a joke! ‘Never seen it yet, and never shall,’ 
eh? We'll give Mr. Johann another story to tell 
to-morrow—one that'll last longer than any of his 
present stock !’’ 





PART THE SECOND.—-THE FULFILLMENT. 


UR two heroes were not the men to loiter over 
any enterprise, however desperate, upon which 
they had once resolved; and they lost not a mo- 
ment in setting out in quest of a boat. But to 
find one was no easy matter. Some were unsea- 
worthy; others failed to please the critical eye of 
Sedley Burdett, who, with all his recklessness, 
knew better than to leave any chance uncared for 
in a match where life itself was the stake. More 
than one conscientious native, on learning the na- 
ture of the proposed expedition, flatly refused to 
have anything to do with it; nor was it till late 
in the afternoon that they at length met with a 
less scrapulous individual, who, on receiving the 
full value of his bout in advance, and a handsome 
gratuity for the use of her, consented to let the 
“ English madmen” have their way. He agreed 
to leave the boat in readiness at a convenient spot, 
and then took his leave. 
* * - * * 


It was considerably past eleven o'clock that 
night, and Burdett, mindful of the tough work 
that awaited him next morning, was preparing for 
bed, when Montague (who slept in the next room) 
burst in, with a flush of unusual excitement on 
bis face. 

“* Sed, old fellow, we must alter our time of start- 
ing. Those meddlesome asses, the local author- 
ities, are going to put a spoke in our wheel !” 

“Do you mean that they'll try to stop us?” 
asked Burdett, with the natural amazement of an 
Englishman at any one presuming to oppose 





his will. 





strain at the oars now! all that could be done 
with them was to keep the boat's bow perfectly 
straight, so as to offer as little space as possible to 
the rush of a current which seemed well able to 
carry away an entire city. 

Suddenly there came a dizzy plunge—a shock 
that threw both men from their places—and then 
all around was one boiling whirl of foam, and the 
boat was flung to and fro, and dashed up and down, 
amid an uproar that seemed to rend the very sky. 
For one feverish moment life and death seemed to 
hang bya hair; and then the two daring men 
found themselves floating on the little border-line 
of calm water that separated the first fall from the 
worse peril of the second. 

‘* Hurrah !’’ shouted Montague, gleefully; “ who 
says it can’t be done now ? Keep her head straight, 
Sed, my boy, and we'll come out all right yet !” 

The triumphant cheer was answered by a cry 
of dismay from the shore, and the two oarsmen, 
looking up, beheld Marion Wentworth rushing 
distractedly towards the edge ef the high bank 
that overhung the second fall, followed by Monta- 
gue’s English servant. At the sound of his be- 
trothed’s voice, Montague turned his face towards 
her, and waved his hand cheerily ; and seldom has 
any eo conceived such a pieture as the one 
which that moment branded for ever on the 
memory of those who saw it. The stern black 
rocks on either hand, flecked with living green by 
the shrubs that clung to their craggy sides; the 
vast hill of leaping foam, half-way down which 
the frail boat hovered like a leaf; the-rainbow- 
arch that spanned the black howling gulf beneath ; 
the glory of the sunrise stealing softly into the 
pure, peaceful sky, in strange contrast with the 
rock-rending aproar below; the stalwart figures 
of the two gallant lads, straining every nerve to 
achieve their perilous task ; the handsome, reckless 
face of the “last of the Montagues,” with a 
smile on its short curved lip, and an ominous glit- 
ter in its large dark eyes. 

“Good-morning, my pet!’’ cried he gayly; 
“ you're just in time for the end of the play.” 

These were = “= words that Viscount Mon- 
tague ever spoke. That momen negligence 
had allowed tthe boat’s head to deviate oleh 
from the direct line, and in an instant the whir 
of the current threw its exposed side full against 
the tremendous rush of the cataract. One frantic 
struggle to regain the lost ground, and then 
boat and men vanished for ever into the mists of 
the roaring abyss below. 

From that fatal hour life was over for the 
“Flower of Kent.” All that remained of the 
once bright and beautiful girl was a pale, silent, 
jovless phantom—a body as it were without soul. 

‘either the tender care of her heart-broken 
mother, nor the skill of the most accomplished 
physicians, nor even the sight of her dead lover’s 
ruined home (the burning of which, on the very 
day of its master’s death, fulfilled, by a sheer 
coincidence, the dismal prediction) availed aught 
to break that deadly lethargy which endured for 
the brief remainder of her life, checkered only by 
the spasms of convulsive agony invariably pro- 
duced by the one sound which her ear still had 
power to recognize—the sound of rushing water. 








BALD KNOB AND ITS VICINITY. 
THe ONLY LAKE IN VIRGINIA. 


WENTY years ago a well- graded, well-kept 
stage road connected the Sulphur Springs in 
Montgomery County with the ever-famous Green- 
brier White Sulphur Springs of West Virginia. 
Over this highway hundreds of tourists in quest of 
the cool shades and sulphurous waters of the 





“‘Springs,’’ were conveyed by a regular line of 


stages through scenes of beauty and grandeur un- 
excelled by any which the historic State ot Virginia 
can elsewhere present. Forty miles from the White 
Sulphur, and on the sloping summits of the Allegha- 
nies, these stages, as they whirled out of the dense 
forest from the north, came suddenly in view of a 


beautiful lake nestling under the shadow of ‘* Bald 
Knob.” 

That Virginia, which is so utterly destitute of 
isolated bodies of water, «whould have this single in- 
stance of a lake which she can really call her own, 
without infringing on the claims of another State, is 
not less curious than that this one should be 
located as it is way up four thousand feet above 
sea level. Mountain Lake nestles composedly in 
between its mighty barriers, finding the only outlet 
for its waters on the north, where a depression in 
the ridge permits the overflow from two square 
miles of surface to plunge with a rapid descent into 
the valley below. The forest extends down to the 
water’s edge, where the laurel and rhododendron 
reflect their plummed foliage in the placid lake. 
Clear as crystal and cold as a mountain spring, the 
silvery sheet of water seems to fit into its bed as 
though it had never known another resting-place. 

For a long period of years the lake remained in a 
wild and desolate condition. Giant trees protruded 
above the level of the water, their leafless branches 
a perch for the haleyon and the eagle. Salt Pond, 
as it was called, presented but a sorry aspect and 
had few attractions for the venturesome lover of 
natural scenery. The location on the highway, the 
rich qualities of the soil, and the many points of in- 
terest in the immediate neighborhood induced a 
company of gentlemen, some twenty-five years ago, 
te put up a small hotel at the southern end of the 
lake, and to offer the accommodations of a moun- 
tain tavern and whatever attractions the woods and 
sireams in the vicinity possessed fer those who 
might be induced to stop over on their way to and 
from the more celebrated watering-places. The 
inducements for stopping over were not sufficiently 
great to tempt any very large number of travelers, 
and the enterprise proved a complete failure. Not 
long after this the property was turned over to 
some prominent Virginians, who built a large hotel, 
erected bowling oe and stakes, cleared up con- 
siderable land, and with some attempt at improving 
the appearance of the lake and its surroundings, 
made quite a pretty and desirable place of resort. 
Salt Pond reached in a short time the meridian of 
its glory; the stages left their daily load of guests 
at the house, and the place assumed that air so 
peo to all the fashionable watering-places of 

Jirginia, when the war of the Rebellion put a 
sudden check to its career. The deserted house 
gave shelter to a wandering band ot outlaws, who, 
in turn, made way tor the home guard, between 
whem and the desperadoes many a bloody struggle 
ensued. It was along the old road that General 
McCook, after his raid into this part of the country, 
beat a hasty retreat to West Virginia with the 
enemy behind him in hot pursuit, and to-day there 
lies buried in the unknown depths of the lake—at 
least so goes the report—a fabulous quantity of 
stores and ammunition which the retreating army 
deposited there, unable te carry them further. 

Atter the clese of the war the hotel stood for 
several years surrounded by that appearance of 
desolation in which it was left by the contending 
armies. With an energy and skill which has 
accomplished some of the greatest feats of engineer- 
ing in our land, the present owner of this historic 
spot instituted a series of reforms which soon trans- 
formed the house and place to a condition which 
before it had never known. The water in the lake 
was raised several feet by means of an artificial 
dam in the outlet, roads were cat, out-buildings 
went up, and stables, bowling-alleys and a billiard- 
room rose from the ruins of those burned during 
the war. The name Salt Pond, with its historical 
and traditional associations, was discarded, and the 
more elegant and expressive title of Mountain Lake 
formally adopted. 

The most expeditions way of reaching the lake 
is by stage from Christiansburg, distant only about 
two dozen miles. The first town through which the 
road passes after leaving the railroad is Blacksburg. 
The stop for dinner is made at Newport, a typical 
Virginia town, situated in the bottom of the deepest 
valley that its original settlers could possibly find. 
A few minutes will suffice to inspect this ancient 
and venerable burgh of a single street, to catch 
flying notes of some animated discussion going on 
at the store, where the chances are that you will 
be immediately waited upon by a committee and 
requested to deliver a political oration at the 
approaching mass meeting, and then to peep in at 
the old carding-mill, whose immense wheel and 
noisy clapper furnish almost the only evidence of 
vitality in the town. 

To go to Mountain Lake and not explore one of 
the caves on Sinking Creek would be as unpardon- 
able as to spend a month in Plymouth and not 
stand on that sole remaining fragment of the “‘ stern 
and rock-bound coast,” sacred to the memory of 
the Pilgrims. Of these caves—three in number— 
one has been explored to the depth of over two 
miles, and some partially successful attempts have 
been made to follow out its numberiess ramifica- 
tions, with their gorgeous galleries rich in artistic 
columns and fantastic stalactilic formations. ‘The 
caves are regarded with superstitious dread by the 
natives of the surrounding mountains, their mys- 
terious depths being seldom penetrated, save by 
the stranger; and no wonder that some fantastic 
stories regarding them should be current, since 
they were once the retreat for a company of silent 
and busy laborers. Magnesium wire, ignited in the 
great dome of the principal one, lights up the remains 
of fourteen vats, or hoppers, in.various stages of 
decay, and here in this subterranean laboratory the 
soil of the cave was’ leached in the process of ex: 
tracting from it the nitre to be ont in the manu- 
facture of gunpowder for the Confederates during 
the war. The entrance to this subterranean cavern 
is on the hill-side, a few yards from Sinking Creek— 
a short distance from where its waters are lost fm the 
earth. The exploration of the cave is as much as 
one cares to essay in one day. And taking this asa 
fair specimen of the curiosities which you are likely 
to meet with underground, you will be better re- 
paid by leaving the others unvisited and joining a 
company of ladies arrayed in bloomer costume, 
and gentlemen in knee-boots and blue shirts, who 
are going to the Cascade. Of all the picturesque 
spots around the mountain home, there is none to 
compare in grandeur with this, The fall is accessible 
only on foot by a ge which leads from the road 
for a distance of halfa mile, crossing and recrossing 
the creek on temporary foot-bridges consisting of 
felled trees, and terminating in a long flight of rude 
steps formed of flat stones, the descent of which 
brings one to the bottom of a deep amphitheatre, 
worn out by the action of the torrent through 
countless ages. Overa ong ledge at one end 
of this cavernous basin Little Stony Creek pours 


its waters with a noise of thunder, sending up, as 
it plunges into the surging pool below, a cloud of 
spray which envelors the descending column ina 
misty shroud. 

From the Cascade a ‘“‘ blaze” leads for, it may 
be, two miles to an open oak and chestnut portion 
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of the forest. Here and there an auger-hole ina 
great boat, polished by the deer in their attempts 
to get at the salt, marks the location o! a “ lick,”? 
and a few yards away, up in the branches of an 
oak, is a rude seat, where, night and morning, @ 
lonely hunter strains his ear to catch the sound of 
the gentle footfalis of his victim. If you creep 
softly here you may surprise a flock of wild turkeys 
scudding away down the slope, until the slow flap- 
ping of their wings gives notice that, unless oue 
has been detained to digest a load of double b’s, 
you may as well cease to reflect further on the 
habits ot the American turkey and his sudden and 
upceremonious manner of leave-taking. On alittle 
further, and a surprise is in store. Without any 
indication ot a valley being near, the land comes 
suddenly to an end. In the dark a man would step 
over a perpendicular precipice four hundred feet 
high, there being nothing absolutely to give warn- 
ing that the level ground on which he walks is the 
brink of such a terrible abyss. These are Barney’s 
Rocks, and unfortunately have no other romance 
connected with them than that one Barney, 
charmed by the giddy height, chose a epot in their 
immediate vicinity for the location of his cabin; 
and though man and hut have both passed away 
this many a year, the place still bears his name. 
No one can leave this jascinating spot before hav- 
ing rolled over the edge a stone aud counting the 
seconds, one, two, three, four, five, six, ere it is 
dashed to powder on the rocks below. 

The few settlers, better known as ‘ Yahos,” 
whose rude cabins are scattered at rare intervals 
through this wild region, are as low in the social 
scale as any class of beings of their race in exist- 
ence. Nothing short of a personal history of each in- 
dividual would convey an adequate idea of the 
varieties of character which one occasionally en- 
counters creeping noiselessly through the woods in 
search of game, or of some one’s chickens, as the 
case may be. The only trait common to all is an 
utter lack of thrift. Improvident as cannibals, 
these semi-barbarous, untutored backwoodsmen 
manage to live on @ hand-to-mouth system which in 
time of scarcity of game is exceedingly precarious. 
The women, barefooted and careless of their per- 
sunal appearance, are distinguished trom the sterner 
sex only by the short and tattered garments which 
they wear, for in other respects their habits are 
strongly masculine. Tobacco-chewing is regarded 
as an accomplishment rather than as a repulsive 
vice; the use of language coarse and vulgar in the 
extreme is tolerated by their code of etiquette, ex- 
hibiting either @ woetul ignorance or a hopeless 
state of immorality. 

Thanks to the indefatigable energy of the lady of 
the manor, the social and moral condition of these 
wild people are becoming rapidly improved, but on 
the principle that ‘‘ it is hard to teach an old dog 
new tricks,” the labor of reform is directed nut so 
much against the adults—for they can growno worse 
at all events, and it is doubtful whether their condi- 
tion can be much bettered—as to the improvement 
of their children, who are taught the art of sewing, 
together with various other useful accomplistiments, 
and a Sunday-school is held for their benefit in one of 
the hotels, which, in rain or shine, the children 
come from miles around to attend. 

The Summer passes before you are aware of it in 
the mountains, and you are fortunate if you can so 
allot your time as to have an opportunity of spend- 
ing @ few weeks on a tour of inspection from one 
place of resort to another. The Greenbrier, Mont- 
gomery, New River, White, and a dozen other 
“‘Springs’’ of notoriety, will afford an abundance 
of entertainment to those fond of travel and recrea- 
tion; or should your taste for “ roughing it” lead 
you to the woods, you will find more than one 
hunter's cabin at your disposal, where you are not 
likely to be molested by visitors unless it be in the 
shape of an occasional flea. 








CLIMBING OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


A TRIP OVER THE MouNT WASHINGTON 
RAILROAD, 


THE famous trestle-work railroad which fur- 

nishes tourists an exciting ascent of Mount Wash- 
ington was begun in 1866, and completed in three 
years. It is nearly three miles long, and ascends 
3,625 feet, starting from a point 2,668 feet above 
tide-water. The maximum grade is 1,980 feet to 
the mile, ora little more than one foot in three, 
while the average is nearly one foot in four. The 
road is built of timber, interlaced and bolted, 
resting on the solid rock of the mountain-side. A 
great feature of the enterprise is a third, or central, 
rail of peculiar construction. It consists ot two 
bars of iron, with connecting cross-pieces at a dis- 
tance of every four inches. A centre cog-wheel 
on the locomotive plays into this rail and secures a 
sure and steady ascent and descent. To protect 
the train from accident, a wrought-iron dog con- 
stantly plays into notches on the driving-wheel, so 
that, it any part of the machinery gives way, the 
train is arrested at the moment. 

It was these peculiar adjustments on the engine 
Cloud which prevented a serious accident on Thuis- 
day, August 22d. While pushing the passenger-cars 
up the mountain the rear driving cogwheel broke, 
seven out of the nineteen cogs giving way. The 
break in the wheel was instantly discovered, and 
the ratchet brake on the forward driving shatt of 
the engine applied, which ~—— the train in- 
stantly. All of the seats in the car were filled, 
and a number of passengers were occupying chairs 
on the baggage-car in the rear of the engine. There 
were abvut seventy passengers on the train, and 
only a few were aware that an accident had oc- 
curred until after the engine had stopped. The 
engine was so securely held by the vets brake 
that it moved backward down the mountain less 
than four inches, 

_ This result certainly speaks well for the construc- 
tion and management of the road, and will reassure 
many timid travelers who have been anxious to 
make the trip. 

Each train consists of an engine, one passenger- 
car, having seats for forty persons, and a small 
baggage-car. Standing on the platform at the first 
station one sees at all hours a bustling throng, with 
coat or shawl on arm and field glass thrown over 
shoulder. The Mount Washington car backs in; 
all rush for it, and instantly it is filled, After piung- 
ing through the woods for some distance and as- 
cending a long, steep grade, over which the engine 
pufts with short, wheezy gasps, we reach the base 
of the mountain. Another scramble is made for the 
summit cars, and they, too, are immediately filled. 
We now change to narrow gauge. An engine con- 
structed especially for the ascent, with boiler set at 
an angle that gives it the appearance of a huge 
mortar from which we are to be fired up the moun- 
tain,takes us like some giant Hercules on its shoulder 
and tugs up the steep. Up, up, up the feariul 
Steep we climb, the stout cogs of the driving-wheel 
taking hold of the strong iron rounds of * Jacob’s 
a wes = Tip, crawling up as it were 

over hand, like a huge ant with twi i 
bulk in his beak. ’ sien se 
Grand as the mountains aro below, how infinitely 





grand they tower up and stretch out in all their 
mighty proportions as higher and higher we climb 
the gray old mount that has battled with the storms 
of all the ages. On the right the Presidentia! peaks 
loom up in all their grandeur, deep, dark ravines 
scoring their sides, and little silvery threads of 
water twinkling down the crevices and tumbling 
on through the forest into the Amonoosuc, which 
starts from the mountains a full stream and plunges 
down over the rocks with the wild joyousness of 
release for arace. On the lett the beautifal valley 
of the Connecticut stretches away as far as the eye 
can reach, bright with openings of verdure and 
dotted with houses and hamlets. 

The road is one vast length of trestle-work bedded 
firmly in the rocks, varying in height according to 
the depth of the gulf it passes over, one part being 
thirty feet high. Water-tanks stand along the track 
at regular intervals, filled with a continuous stream 
by poe laid higher up the mountain, which has 
gushing springs up to the very summit. The engine 
takes its fill at one of the tanks, and begins again 
the work of pushing us upward. 

In a moment we leave the forest behind. Nothing 

but bleak, wind-swept peaks around us, covered 
with masses of broken stone overgrown with gray 
moss, and here and theie partially concealed by 
patches of verdure. We are nearing the summit. 
On the left yawns the deep, black gulf that sepa- 
rates Clay and Jefferson from Washington, and gives 
one a shudder as he tries to peer down into its im- 
measurable abyss. We make a broad sweep around 
the mountain, and the gable of the Summit House 
comes into view. Passing the pyramid of stones 
to the memory of Lizzie Bourne, who perished here 
from cold and fatigue when within reach of assist- 
ance, could it have been summoned, we soon feel 
the solid mountain beneath our feet and realize 
what a vast prospect of rolling hills and glittering 
lakes and shining villages it commands. The Glen 
House nestles in the valley at our feet; the Andro- 
scoggin sweeps off to the left, with Milan beyond; 
Pleasant Mountain of pleasant memory stands be- 
fore us, with Sebago beyond; and around to the 
right towers shapely Kearsarge and Lovell’s Pond 
gleams out, and further on old Chocorua and Win- 
a greet us with a pleasant smile. 
_ The time occupied by the ascent on the railroad 
is about an hour and a half, the engine stopping 
several times on the way to take in water. The 
descent is accomplished in much less time; no 
steam is then used, the atmospheric brakes being 
sufficient to regulate the speed. 








A Vegetable Soap. 


Amona the products in the Jamaica collection 
sent to the Paris Exhibition are specimens of a 
plant popularly known in the West Indies as ‘‘ Chew- 
stick.”” The articles shown are bundles of the 
chewstick, the same in powder, and a tincture 
made of it. The plant is known to botanists as the 
Gouania Domingeusis, and is a very beautiful and 
thick bushy vine, with a profusion of foliage climb- 
ing upon the trees growing in its neighborhood, 
and with a stem varying in thickness from that of a 
walking-stick to that of a pen-holder. The stem is 
very fibrous, and when these fibres are detached 
at the end of a section of the stem by chewing, 
it gives out in the mouth a thick, saponaceous froth 
of a pleasant, aromatic bitter taste, which re- 
mains in the mouth for some time and which serves 
not only the purposes of a tonic, but also whitens 
the teeth and hardens the gums; on this account it 
is extremely popular in Jamaica asa dentitrice, and 
has attracted a good deal of favor in foreign coun- 
tries. This saponaceous mucus, which is the 
main characteristic of chewstick, is also communi- 
cated to dilute spirits ot wine, and a dental tincture 
is sold made chiefly from it. If a teaspoonful of this 
tincture be poured into half a tumber full of cold or 
tepid water, it makes one of the best and most 
unique mouth-washes one cou. wish; and if a few 
drops be poured upon a wetted tooth-brush and 
applied to the teeth, they become quite filled with 
a thick saponaceous froth, which leaves the teeth 
quite clean, and a sense of warmth and reliet is ex- 
perienced for some hours afterwards, When the 
powder is used with water and a tooth-brush in 
the ordinary way, the same eflects described are 
freely produced. In short, the article is quite 
unique, and were brewers and others to try it as a 
substitute in some cases for hops or as a means of 
economizing them when used for brewing, they 
would derive much advantage from the experiment. 


The Properties of Honey. 


Honey differs greatly in color and consistence. 
In the recent state it is fluid, but on being kept it is 
apt to form a crystalline deposit, and to be con- 
verted into a soft, granular mass; its color varies, 
being sometimes white, but usually yellowish, and 
occasionally of a brown or reddish tinge. When 
the bees are very young the honey undergoes less 
change, and remains nearly white ; in this state it is 
called virgin honey. Ordinary honey is obtained 
both by pressure and by heat. Recently, however, 
@ process has been invented by which honey is 
forced from the cells of the comb by centrifugal 
force, and the combs are then restored to the hives 
to be again used by the bees for storing their honey. 
They are also used by unscrupulous dealers to be 
filled with grape sugar sirup, which is then passed 
off as genuine honey in the comb. When honey is 
extracted trom poisonous plants it partakes of their 
noxious properties. An ‘nstance of this recently 
befell a newspaper correspondent in Armenia. 
Having drank some water sweetened by honey, he 
was shortly afterwards seized with headache, 
vomiting, coldness of the extremities, and tempo- 
rary biindness, followed by a cataleptic state. In- 
quiry showed that the honey had come from the 
Botum Valley, where hemlock and henbane grow 
abundantly. Mr. Thurbur points out the singular 
coincidence that more than two thousand years 
ago Xenophon’s soldiers met with a similar acci- 
dent in the same locality. 


Facts about the Popes. 


E1gury of the Popes are honored as saints, thirty. 
one martyrs, and forty-three confessors. St. Agatho 
was the only Pope who lived to be a centenarian, 
as he is also the only one, after St. Peter, who may 
be honored with the title of miracle-worker, St. 
Agatho died at the age of 107 years, in 682, having 
reigned 3 years, 6 months and 15 days. Gregory 
1X. died at the age of 98 years; Celestine Ill. and 
Gregory XII. at the age of 92; John XXII. at the 
age of 90; Clement XII. at the age ot 88; and 
Clement X. and Pius IX. at the age of 86. The 
Popes have.been drawn from all classes of society. 
Nineteen were sons or near relations of princes, 
and au equal number eame from illustrious 
tamilies. Many were nobles in rank or of great 
wealth, Others sprang from obscurity. Sixtus VI. 
was the son of a fisherman. Alexander V. was the 





son of poor, unknown parents, and passed his first 
years in begging from door to door. Adrian lV., 
the only English Pope, was abandoned by his 
father, and had to subsist on charity until, going to 
France, he entered a convent as servant, where, 
by his intelligence and virtues, he was afterwards 
deemed worthy to be received into religion. 
Sixtus V. had for his father a poor laborer, for 
mother a servant, and for sister a laundress. St. 
Celestine V. was the son of a simple farmer. Bene- 
dict XII. was the child of a baker. Urban IV. had 
a carpenter for his father, as also had Gregory VII. 
Five of the Popes had studied medicine before tak- 
ing holy orders. Benedict XI. was the child of a 
notary. Julius IIT. was the descendant of a famous 
jurisconsult. Pelagius I. was the son of the vicar 
of the prefect of his provence ; Paul V. had for his 
father a patrician of Siena; and Eugene 1V., Gre- 
gory XII. and Alexander VII. belonged to patrician 
families of Venice. 


Mussulman Sufferers. 


From a census recently made by order of the 
Russian authorities, it appears there are still at 
Adrianople 38,000 Mussulman refugees, the great 
majority of whom are widows and orphans, The 
Governor, having received orders to find homes for 
these unfortunete people without further delay, no 
matter at what expense, addressed himself to the 
mufli of Adrianople, requesting him to classify the 
refugees according to the villages to which they 
belong, and then to forward the lists to the Russian 
authorities, The latter, in turn, sends the lists to 
the Bulgarian mouhtars of the said villages to ob- 
tain information as to the antecedents of the indi- 
viduals in question, to learn, in fact, whether or not 
they were partisans in the late Christian massacres 
which caused such a profound sensation throughout 
Europe. As soon as this point is made clear, and 
the lists are sent on to Adrianople with the explan- 
ations demanded, the resettlement of the refugees 
will begin under the escort of Russian soldiers. 
These 38,000 refugees are all that remain of the 
60,000 Mussulmans who went there in February and 
March last. The mortality among them has been 
terrible, their number having been reduced by 
20,000 from typhus and other diseases. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


The Occupation of Cyprus. 


The first British encampment was formed at Chikir, 
about five miles from Larnaka, on a site which is said 
to be very healthy, and well supplied with water, Our 
first illustration shows Sir Garnet Wolseley entering the 
room where he was formally installed as Governor of 
the island, The apartment was a small one, with bare 
stone walls; the passage leading to it was crowded with 
men, women and children, some half-naked, others 
gayly dressed for the occasion. The ceremony was 
brief and simple, Sir Garnet Wolseley took the oaths 
of allegiance and of office; and his proclamation was 
then read to the people, first in English, and alterwards 
in Greek and Turkish, the audience signifying their ap- 
proval at almost every sentence. Another engraving 
shows Mr. Forbes, the London Daily News “special,” 
riding into camp upon a Cyprian donkey, which, he says, 
took four hours to get over the five miles from Larnaka 
to the camp, and on the return journey lay down to 
rest, and was left enjoying a peaceful slumber, Mr, 
Forbes making tis way back on foot. The third gives 
a view of the spot at Larnaka, where the British troops 
and materials were landed, the soldiers marching direct to 
their camping grounds, while the blue-jackets landed, 
assorted and conveyed to their proper destination the 
various stores. The Duke of Edinburgh deserves the 
greatest credit for the way in which all the arrange- 
ments for the disembarkation were carried out by him. 
Civilians can have little or no idea of all the forethought 
and care required to Jand a force of ten thousand men 
on a sandy beach, where the facilities have hitherto 
only existed negatively. The royal prince, ever active 
and zealous, burnt as brown as a gypsy with exposure, 
but looking as hard as nails, personally superintended 
the landing and clearing of the boats and vessels, as 
they arrived at the beach, there being no working parties 
of soldiers to do the work. 


The Paris Exhibition—Pavilions of Por- 
tugal, Holland and the Australian 
Colonies. 


The Portuguese Pavilion is a reduced copy of the en- 
trance porch of the ancient Abbey Church of Belem, 
near Lisbon, whioh presents a highly characteristic mix- 
ture of several historic styles, from the florid Gothic to 
the Renaissance, with the groined vault overhead, the 
pointed arches upheld by twisted pillars, the deep can- 
opied niches with profuse sculptured decorations, and 
the projecting buttresses surmounted by arrowy pinna- 
cles, resembling in form the minarets of a Moorish 
mosque, Between the two doorways, on the summit 
of an elegant column, is the statue of King Henry of 
Burgundy, founder of the old Portuguese monarchy; 
while the side niches are occupied, not by the figures 
of saints, as in the Monastery of Belem, but those of 
illustrious Portuguese citizens, Vasco de Gama, dis- 
coverer of the Cape of Good Hope route to India; Albu- 
querque, the conqueror of an Indian dominion; Cam- 
oens, the poet of the Lusiad, and Pinto de Ribeiro, 
leader of the revolution in 1640, when Portugal was 
liberated from subjection to Spain. Each of these 
statues is placed on the top of a twisted column, which 
is a form of rare occurrence in the ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of Northern Europe. The front building of the 
Dutch section of the Exhibition is a miniature copy of 
the Town Hall at the Hague, an edifice of the Renais- 
sance period and style, dating 1581. The building is 
of brick, relieved by dressings and bands of white stone. 
The doorway is adorned with two Grecian pillars, sup- 
porting a pediment; above each of the windows is a 
flat arch composed of brick and stone placed alternately. 
The principal story is separated from the attic by a 
deep cornice, with ornamentation of the Tuscan style, 
surmounted with balustrades to the right and left, but 
sustaining in the middle a central upper front, with 
four allegorical statues of white marble, and with a 
large window between them. The belfry tower, with 
its open cupola rising from the summit platform, gives 
an air of dignity to the whole building. The Austrian 
colonies, as a whole, are well represented, each political 
division of the great island-continent possessing a 
small section to itself, in which it can display its own 
particular manufactures and products to the best ad- 
vantage. Amongst the foremost of the groups comes 
the Victorian Court, a view of which is depicted in our 
illustration, and which contains a very fair collection of 
the exhibits of that colony. One of the chief features 
of the court is a yellow obelisk, showing the amount of 
gold taken from each mine; while in the centre of the 
section is a grand trophy, around which stand figures 
of diggers, of stock-drivers and of natives. There are 
minor trophies of cloth, bottles of wine and biscuits; 
while wool, preserved meais, furs, models of the fruits 
grown in the colony, pative-raised silk, and even chem- 
icals, metal castors, carriages and billiard-tables, form a 
prominent part of the display. The mineral exbibit is 
exceedingly good, as might have been expected ; the 
cases of auriferons quartz and “ wash-dirt”’ being espe- 
cially interesting. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Ricumonp is making unusually heavy ship- 
ments of tobacco to Germany and France, 





—NorTHERN men are gradually getting posses- 
sion of the best landed estates in Virginia 


—A Franco-Jewisn company has obtained a 
monopoly for the extraction of bitumen from the Dead 
Sea 

—Txs new Episcopal church built by American 
residents in Geneva, Switzerland, was consecrated 
August 24th, the bishop of Rhode Island officiating, 


—Kansas ‘has increased her population over 
150,000 during the year ending June 30th, and over 
2,000,000 acres of government land were taken up. 


—An imperial ukase has been issued at St. 
Petersburg, temporarily placing crimes against the State 
and attacks upon officials under the jurisdiction of mili- 
tary tribunals. 


—In paying $1,200 from the Peabody fund to 
aid North Carolina schools, Dr. Sears, the agent, an- 
nounces that the income of the fund has recently fallen 
off about forty per centum. 


—TueE ~ currency of Austria has risen to 
the level of silver, and the question of resumption is 
beginning to be agitated, but is complicated there as 
here with that of the proper relation of silver and gold. 


—One mineral-water company supplies London 
with 4,000,000 bottles of the liquid annually. It bought 
out the spring in Germany from three or four brothers, 
who got $500,000 each and salaried sinecures as manag- 
ing directors, 


—A rapier compiled by Register Kaplan, of 
San Francisco, Cal,, shows that the native-born citizens 
number but 16,618, while the foreign-born number 
21,097, Of the latter, 10,000 are Irish, 5,690 German, 
and 1,399 English. 


—Tus Emperor of Austria has granted leave 
of absence for the space of three years to one general, 
several colonels, and sixty officers of the lower grades 
for the purpose of proceeding to Persia «ni reorganiz- 
ing the Persian army. 


—Ir is proposed at Montreal to build a vice- 
regal residence in that city at a cost of $100,000, with 
the expectation that the Marquis of Lorne and Princess 
Louise will accept it as their home, and thus add to the 
attractions of the city. 


—Cotonet Baxer, of Texas, Commissioner to 
the Paris Exhibition, says there are only four new 
things on exhibition—the phonograph, telephone, mi- 
crophone, from the United States, and a swimming doll- 
baby, a French invention. 


—Tue immediate effect of the Anglo-Turkish 
treaty, so far as Liverpool is concerned, has been to 
quicken Mediterranean business and give great activity 
to treighta. Several mercantile firms in Liverpool and 
in London are arranging for resident representatives in 
Cy prus, 

—Near Bromley, Ont., stands a log-house 
erected over two years ago, built of poplar and balm of- 
Gilead logs, which can now be seen growing as green as 
a green tree, sprouts having been thrown out from the 
logs both inside and out, and making the structure one 
mass of foliage. 


—Tusr clergymen of San Francisco have entered 
into a movement to prevail on the delegates in the 
forthcoming convention to enter a clause or clauses in 
the new Constitution of California making the observ- 
ance of Sundays obligatory so far as relates to the clus- 
ing of places of busi and am t 


—Tuere are in England and Wales 22,000 
school departments visited by royal inspectors, and ac- 
commodating 3,650,000 scholars. There were enrolied 
last year on the registers 3,150,000 scholars, so that 
room remained for 500,000 more, The average daily 
attendance was 2,150,000, showing that out of every 
three children on the registers only two were in attend- 
ance, 

—Facn inhabitant in the United States pays 
$2.02 for the support of the public schools and $1.39 
for military purposes. These two items of expenditure 
in other countries of the world are as follows : Prussia, 
61 cents and $2.29; Austria, 34 cents and $1.39; 
France, 29 cents and $4 50; Italy, 13 cents and $1.57; 
England and Wales 66 cents and $3.86; Switzerland, 
88 cents and $1. 


—Crry Crerx Pascuen, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
has prepared a table showing that during the past year 
the real property of the city has increased in value to 
the extent of $1,401,036, the total for 1877 being 
$39,420,948, against $40,821,984 in 1878. In the value 
of personal property there has been a decrease of 
$51,010 in a total of $14,434,187, the footings for 1877 
showing $14,485,197. 


—Fonr six years a commission has been laboring 
at the restoration of the records of births, marriages and 
deaths destroyed by the Paris Communists during the 
rising of 1871. It has ratified 1,366,015 applications 
and rejected 47,432; 52,828 entries could be deciphered 
in the charred books, and the duplicate registers of 
marriages kept at the Mairies since 1859 supplied 64,480 
more. There are still 3,094 cases under consideration. 


—Baron Bracxsurn, Lord of Appeals, Sir 
Robert Lush, Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
England; Judge Charles R. Barry, of the Court of 
Queen's Bench, Ireland, and Sir James Fitz-James 
Stephen, Q C., the eminent jurist, have been appointed 
com missi 8 to ider the ch in the draught 
of a penal code which was submitted at the recent ses- 
sion of Parliament, and to present an amended Bill at 
the next session. 


—From the passage of the English Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1876 to the 30th June, 1878, the num. 
ber of vessels detained for alleged defects in hull, equip- 
ment or machinery, was %?§,, Of these, 219 were found 
unsafe, five were found salv, “>was improperly de- 
tained, and in three cases the surveys ere not com- 
pleted. The number detained fur alleged overloading 
or improper loading was sixty-two, and all of these w. 
found to be unsafe. 


—Tue Liberals of Southwark, England, v 
propose to put forward Miss Helen Taylor as @ can/idate 
for Parliament, say that, if elected, she can follcw the 
example of Mr. Salomons, when elected for Gree: wich, 
before the disabilities of the Jews were remove'—she 
can make frequent attempts to take her sea.; and 
although she would doubtless be as often removed by 
the sergeaut-at-arms, it would enable her to make a strong 
protest against the exclusion of women from Parliament, 








—Tue King of Italy owns a fine stock farm at 
San Rossore, near Pisa, The stables contain some mures 
and stallions, mostly thoroughbred or pure Arab, Among 
other horses there is the Arab stallion which King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel rode at the battle of Palestro, and a black, 
which was a favorite charger of the present king. There 
are two hundred camels kept on the farm as substitutes 
for draught horses, and a correspondent says that they 
do the work very well, and are not at all affected by 
the climate, though it is colder than that to which they 
are accustomed. 











tHE CHINESE EDUCATIONAL MISSION. 


HE Chinese Educational Mission, located at Hartford, Conn., is one of the 
most significant institutions of the age. Its object is the education in 
this country, through a term of fifteen years, of a corps of young men for 
the Chinese Government service, that Government paying the whole cost— 
an annual expense of about $100,000. The number of pupils was originally 
120, but isnow 112. A fine, large house, recently erected b¥ the Chinese 
Government in the western part of Hartford, at the cost of $50,000, is the 
headquarters of the mission. There are the offices of the officials, and there 
is lodged the class that is present for examination and instruction in Chinese 
studies. For this purpose tiie pupils are divided into classes of about 
twenty, one coming and another going, each staying at the Mission House 
two weeks atatime. The pupils have come in yearly companies of thirty, 
beginning with 1872, and the last detachment is still chiefly engaged in learn 
ing our language. 

The plan is to afford these boys the advantages of our best educational 
institutions—academies, colleges, and to some extent, professional schools— 
to assign them, by-and-by, as they shal! develop aptitude, to various spe- 
cial courses of study and training in the physical, mechanical and military 
sciences, in politica! history and economy, international law, the principles 
and practice of civil admiuistration, and in all departments and branches of 
knowledge in which skill is useful for public government service. The head 
of the Mission is Commissioner Yung Wing, a man ot great natural ability and 
force of character, who has worked his way from humble life to a high place 
in the confidence of his Government. He graduated from Yale College in 
1854, and, returning to China, entered the service of an astronomer—a man 
of rank and eminence—and was made a mandarin of the fifth rank ; was sub- 
sequently, for services abroad in the purchase of machinery for the manufac- 
ture of arms, still further promoted ; finally inducing the Government to 
adopt the educational scheme which lay so near his heart, and which now 
promises such large results for China. 

In company with Chun Lan Pin, the new Chinese Ambassador to the 
United States, he came to this country the second time in 1872, superin- 


THE MISSION-HOUSE ERECTED THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT ON COLLINS STREET. 
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tended the erection of the present Mission House, and took charge of the 
various detachments of Chinese youth sent to Hartford for instruction. The 
two commissioners worked together until 1874, when Chun Lan Pin returned 
to China, was advanced two grades in the rank of nobility, and began pre- 
paration for the vast diplomatic career upon which he bas now fairly 
entered. In 1876 Chun Lan Pin was appointed Ambassador to the United 
States, Peru and Spain, and Yung Wing was named Associate Minister. It 
is believed that the Chief Ambassador will attend particularly to diplomatic 
labor while here, leaving Yung Wing to watch over the fine institution he 
caused to be established in Hartford. 


ENCAMPMENT OF VETERANS OF THE WAR AT 
DECKERTOWN, N. J. 

HE encampment of the posts of the Grand Army of the Republic at Decker- 
town, New Jersey, August 27th, 28th and 29th, was an event of great 
interest to the veterans of the late war in that State. The encampment was 
held on the farm of General Judson Kilpatrick, who not only originated the 
idea of the reunion, but inspired and directed all the arrangements of the 
occasion, clearing and preparing bis grounds, providing a water-supply by 
pipes newly laid, furnishing forage from fields planted for the purpose, and 
in other ways contributing to the success of the project. The assemblage 
included soldiers of the civil war, members of the National Guard of New 
Jersey, posts of the Grand Army, and several other military organizations. 
The encampment was under a strict military discipline, over two thousand 
men in all participating. On the evening of the firatday speeches were made 
by General Kilpatrick, General Daniel E. Sickles, General John C. Robinson, 
Commander-in-chief of the Grand Army of the Republic of the United States, 
and others. On the second day, company drill enlivened the morning hours ; 
later in the day there was a dress parade, and in the evening, ‘‘ Allatoona,”” 
a historical and military drama, written by General Kilpatrick and J. Owen 
Moore, was given in a big tent to a large audience. On the 29th, in the 
encampment, there was a sham-fight, in which the National Guard represented 
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THE SCHOOLROOM IN THE MISSION-HOUSE DURING A SESSION. 


EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION JN HARTFORD,—From Ssercues py George R. Hac, 
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THE MISSION-HOUSE ERECTED BY 


tHE CHINESE EDUCATIONAL MISSION. 


MHE Chinese Educational Mission, located at Hartford, Conn., is one of the 

most significant institutions of the age. Its object is the education in 
this country, through a term of fifteen years, of a corps of young men for 
the Chinese Government service, that Government paying the whole cost— 
an annual expense of about $100,000. The number of pupils was originally 
120, but isnow 112. A fine, large house, recently erected by the Chinese 
Government in the western part of Hartford, at the cost of 350,000, is the 
headquarters of the mission. There are the offices of the officials, and there 
is lodged the class that is present for examination and instruction in Chinese 
studies. For this purpose tie pupils are divided into classes of about 
twenty, one coming and another going, each staying at the Mission House 
two weeks atatime. The pupils have come in yearly companies of thirty, 
beginning with 1872, and the last detachment isstill chiefly engaged in learn 
ing our language. 

The plan is to afford these boys the advantages of our best educational 
institutions—academies, colleges, and to some extent, professional schools— 
to assign them, by-and-by, as they shall develop aptitude, to various spe- 
cial courses of study and training in the physical, mechanical and military 
sciences, in politica! history and economy, international law, the principles 
and practice of civil administration, and in all departments and branches of 
knowledge in which skill is usetul for public government service. The head 
of the Mission is Commissioner Yung Wing, a man of great natural ability and 
force of character, who has worked his way from humble life to a high place 
in the confidence of his Government. He graduated from Yale College in 
1854, and, returning to China, entered the service of an astronomer—a man 
of rank and eminence—and was made a mandarin of the fifth rank ; was sub- 
sequently, for services abroad in the purchase of machinery for the manufac- 
ture of arms, still further promoted ; finally inducing the Government to 
adopt the educational scheme which lay so near his heart, and which now 
promises such large results for China, 

In company with Chun Lan Pin, the new Chinese Ambassador to the 
United States, he came to this country the second time in 1872, superin- 
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tended the erection of the present Mission House, and took charge of the 
various detachments of Chinese youth sent to Hartford for instruction. The 
two commissioners worked together until 1874, when Chun Lan Pin returned 
to China, was advanced two grades in the rank of nobility, and began pre- 
paration for the vast diplomatic career upon which he bas now fairly 
entered. In 1876 Chun Lan Pin was appointed Ambassador to the United 
States, Peru and Spain, and Yung Wing was named Associate Minister. It 
is believed that the Chief Ambassador will attend particularly to diplomatic 
labor while here, leaving Yung Wing to watch over the fine institution he 
caused to be established in Hartford. 


ENCAMPMENT OF VETERANS OF THE WAR AT 
DECKERTOWN, N. J. 

HE encampment of the posts of the Grand Army of the Republic at Decker- 
town, New Jersey, August 27th, 28th and 29th, was an event of great 
interest to the veterans of the late war in that State. The encampment was 
held on the farm of General Judson Kilpatrick, who not only originated the 
idea of the reunion, but inspired and directed all the arrangements of the 
occasion, clearing and preparing bis grounds, providing a water-supply by 
pipes newly laid, furnishing forage from fields planted for the purpose, and 
in other ways contributing to the success of the project. The assemblage 
included soldiers of the civil war, members of the National Guard of New 
Jersey, posts of the Grand Army, and several other military organizations. 
The encampment was under a strict military discipline, over two thousand 
men in all participating. On the evening of the firstday speeches were made 
by General Kilpatrick, General Daniel E. Sickles, General John C. Robinson, 
Commander-in-chief of the Grand Army of the Republic of the United States, 
and others. On the second day, company drill enlivened the morning hours ; 
later in the day there was a dress parade, and in the evening, ‘‘ Allatoona,’” 
a historical and military drama, written by General Kilpatrick and J. Owen 
Moore, was given in a big tent to a large audience. On the 29th, in the 
encampment, there was a sham-fight, in which the National Guard represented 
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the Union Army, and the veterans the enemy. At 


10:30 two guns of the Hexamer Battery were taken 
to the top of a hill opposite General Kilpatrick’s 
house, a half-mile distant from it, and two were 
wheeled into position on the plain across the road 
from camp. Atl1l o'clock nearly all the posts of 
the G. A. R. marched over the hill, past the guns, 
and rested in the hollow beyond. Fifteen minutes 


afterwards the Ninth Regiment drew up on the 


plain divectly opposite headquarters, and a few rods 
from the foot ot the bill on whose top the battery 
frowned. Then the Fourth Regiment wheeled past 
the guns on the plain and were stationed 200 yards 
in front of these guns, and at aright angle to the 
line of the Ninth Regiment, the two forming halt of 
a broken square. At 11:30 Colonel Mueller, Depart- 


ment Commander, and leader of the defensive 
forces, rode along the lines in the hollow behind the 
hill, and saluted his men, who cheered him lustily. 
Then the shooting began. An orderly rushed off, 
and in a twinkling reported that the picket line had 
been driven in. Skirmishers were sent out and the 
big guns on the hill started, the noise rolling over 
the green valley. The line of the assailants wheeled 
around and charged on the battery. The other 
line advanced over the crest of the hill from the 
hollow to defend it. They met, fired, charged, re- 
treated and rallied in turn for twenty minutes, al- 
most at the mouth of the guns, which were banging 
away as fast as the artillerymen could supply the 
ammunition. Finally there was a grand rally, and 
the assailants retreated precipitately to the plain. 
A dense cloud of smoke had been carried by the 
wind to the part of the plain on which the Ninth 
Regiment was stationed, and every one seemed to 
have forgotten them. But as their allies retreated 
down the hill, they rushed up on the double-quick. 
Both guns were brought to bear on the assailants, 
and staggered them with blank cartridge, and the 
infantry was quick to follow up the advantage. 
Commander Mueller ordered a cavalry charge, and 
for the next ten minutes all the forces on the field 
were in combat. Men shouted, horses dashed 
wildly through the lines, the guns on the bill and 
on the plain banged and the muskets fired. 

At the foot of the hill both sides halted, and Com- 
mander Mueller sent forward a flag of truce, his am- 
muinition-train having failed to communicate. A 
few men were slightly wounded by accident. After 
the battle the men met upon the brow of the hill, 
shaking hands over the bloody chasm, and cheering 
one another heartily. General Kilpatrick, standing 
on his saddle, then made a most happy and effective 
address, which was responded to on the part of the 
Grand Army by General G. B. Carse. The columns 
then formed and marched past General Kilpatrick’s 
house, cheering his family, who stood upun the 
veranda, surrounded by many distinguished guests. 
During the review the hilis were black with people 
who, to the number of 30,000, had been witnesses 
of the battle. 


ROY’'S WIFE. 


BY 
G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—HAMPTON COURT 


GG/P\HEN take Auntie, She likes it, and it 
T will do her good.” : 
The speaker was Nelly, sitting in her 
glass-case as usual, pen in hand. a 

‘Steady! I mean to take you both.’ You'll 
never be yourself again till you get some fresh 
air. When I knew you first you carried a red 
ensign; now you have hauled it down and hoisted 
the white. Look out, Mrs. John, that you don’t 
run up the yellow flag before you've done !” 

The honest seaman was right; though her smile 
seemed cheerful enough, it could not conceal from 
Brail, nor from any one else, the ravages which deep 
sorrow and bitter injustice had made on that fair 
fresh face. Her eyes were sunk, her cheeks fallen ; 
and though her beauty had gained something in 
refinement, it had lost the delicacy of tint which 
made it so attractive in the old happy days 
long ago. 

Even her aunt deplored the change, and held 
many a consultation with their firm friend, the 
lieutenant, as to what should be done. The one 
called her “ out-of-sorts,” the other** out-of-gear,” 
but neither could devise better remedies than 
amusement, variety and fresh air. 

“You ought to go, Nelly—you ought, indeed,” 
argued Mrs. Phipps, taking part in these delibera- 
tions. “I am sure at your age I would have 
jumped at such an offer, like a cock at a goose- 
oeey f June weather, my dear, a day in the 
country, a pleasure-trip on board a steamboat and 
a sailor-beau to look after you—what more can a 
young woman want? And it’s strange if such an 
old-established business as ours can’t take care of 
itself for a Summer’s afternoon. You seem to 
expect you will find the hotel vanished when you 
come back |” 

So Nelly was over-persuaded, and, accompanied 
by her aunt—who, having an attraction of her 
own in the shape of a female friend at Hampton 
Court, required Tittle pressing for so agreeable a 
jaunt—put on, with her best bonnet and a new 
pair of gloves, as cheerful a face as she could 
sell to do credit to their gallant escort, the 
enterprising Brail. 

Auntie’s get-up was not quite so successful. 

Black and gold, as much as possible of both, 
had always been her conception of full dress. 
But for the one, she was gay and glittering as a jew- 
eler’s shop; but for the other, sombre and im- 
posing as a six-plumed hearse. Her face, though 
shone with good humor, and that well-plea 
smirk which nobody can call up at will, and which 
is, indeed, the very trade-mark of a Londoner out 
for a brief, rare holiday. 

So these three took shipping in a steamboat at 
a commodious place of embarkation, no longer 
cailed Hungerford Stairs, and, except that the 
older lady showed much interest in a mechanical 
contrivance for lowering the funnel of the steamer 
under Putney Bridge, while she compared its cap- 
tain, invidiously, with her own nautical hero 

Brail, nothing worthy of remark occurred during 
the entire passage. The lieutenant, who, with a 
certain bluffness of manner, much of 
that tact which comes from a kind heart, devoted 
himself to Auntie’s amusement, leaving Nelly to 
the quiet enjoyment of air, sunshine, green trees, 
shining water, and the soothing monotony of con- 
tinuous motion against the stream. If people 
only knew the kindness they can sometimes confer 
by hoviag us alone! ‘This is no place to enter on 
the higher consolations of religion, the gracious 
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| words spoken expressly for the bruised reed and | the gardens, closely watched by one of the care- 


the broken heart, that raise the fallen far above 
| the level of earthly shame and earthly care ; but, 
| such holy considerations apart, do we sufficiently 
| appreciate the mere material repose of mind and 
| body that we never fail to find within the walls 
| of achurch? For an hour and three-quarters no 
mortal can molest us with greeting, narrative, or 
repartee. No post invades the sacred precincts, 
ner note requiring an immediate answer ; the most 
enthusiastic acquaintance neither dare smile, nor 
nod, nor insist on shaking hands; and however 
dull, nay, drowsy, may be the sermon, how can ye 
think it tedious, when it prolongs, if but by min- 
utes, this grateful interval of solitude that comes 
but one day in the whole busy week ! 

Nelly, leaning against the side to watch the 
water as it flowed by, did not so much think as 
dream. Sorrows, cares, regrets, and injuries, 
seemed to float down with the ebb towards the 
sea; and hope, the offspring of memory, as skill 
is the child of experience, beckoned her on to 
shape her true course against wind and tide, 
not entirely despairing of a change here, and con- 
fident in a better time hereafter, 

She had struggled to do right, as women alone 
do struggle, against a flood of difficulties under 
which a man would long ago have yielded 
and gone down. It is not the so-called stronger 
sex that fights hardest with privation, sorrow, the 
tempter’s lures, and its own overpowering affec- 
tions, for the bare reward of an approving con- 
science. In London alone, how many thousands 
are there of an undefeated legion who work their 
fingers to the bone on a dry crust and a sip or 
tea rather than lose an atom of self-respect, or 
suffer a breath of suspicion to dim their — 
shields! What are the boasts of chivalry to 
courage such as this? And for us, gentlemen, 
who assume to hold honor as the very air we 
breathe, do we help or hinder them in their path ? 
No. We look on such things too lightly, and, in 
spite of a dishonest proverb, believe me, “ All is 
not fair in love and war !” 

“ Why, you’re better every moment, my dear!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Phipps, as the steamer touched its 
landing-place. “ By the time we get to Hampton 
Court you'll look like yourself again, and do us 
credit—won’t she, Mr. Brail? As for me, I de- 
clare, the river, and the breeze, and the swans, and 
one thing and another, have set me up so, that if 
the fiddler would only go on with his scraping, I 
do believe I should begin to dance. I feel like 
five-and-twenty, Mr. Brail, and 1 ve you to thank 
for it; but I shoud relish a glass of ginger-beer !”’ 
That refreshment was easily obtained, and the 
three soon found themselves at Hampton Court 
Palace, where Mrs. Phipps went to visit her 
friend, maid and housekeeper to a peer’s daughter 
living rent-free as the lodger of her sovereign, 
while Nelly and Brail walked on to wait in the 
gardens, where they met a crowd of both sexes, 
chiefly Londoners of the lower class, about to re- 
turn home by train, happy, hilarious, and, seeing 
that it was thirsty, hay-making weather, not quite 
so well-behaved as usual. 

“Excuse me for a minute!” exclaimed Brail, 
whose quick eye caught sight of an old shipmate 
in the throng. ‘ Don’t go further than the lawn. 
I shall be back directly. I can’t help myself. It’s 
acase of man overboard. There’s nothing else 
to be done!” 

His face expressed stern disgust, and, indeed, 
not without cause. In the midst of some half- 
dozen roughs, who looked perhaps worse than 
they really were, but could only be classed as the 
least desirable society for an officer and agentleman, 
he spied an old friend holding forth with such 
thickened volubility of speech and grotesque vehem- 
ence of gesture, as declared him to be pleasantly 
drunk at six in the afternoon. 

His face shone, his eyes wandered, he swayed 
and lurched on uncertain feet with idiotic smiles, 
while his hat was pushed back on his head at the 
angle that denotes hopeless imbecility or irretriev- 
able defeat. 

Alas! can such things be? Sober, this man 
was a smart officer, a consummate seaman, a 
hearty messmate, and a sterling friend. Drunk, 
he seemed simply a butt, a laughing-stock, a tom- 
fool for the rabble to hoot and jeer. 

He knew it, too—nobody better—in his lucid 
intervals; knew that his professional prospects, 
the bread he ate, his onnling as an officer, his 
character as a gentleman, his soundness of mind 
and body, the very welfare of his soul, depended 
on resistance to that vicious craving which had 
grown to be his curse ; and yet he gave way, hob- 
nobbing, as it were, with the demon who pressed 
the poison to his lips, and priding himself on such 
good féliowship as must constitute the conviviality 
of hell. 

Not broke yet, strange to say, but wearing the 
Queen’s uniform still, and drawing the Queen's 
pay. Never a week in port without many a 
“squeak for it’’; sometimes, even in blue-water, 
guilty of that offense which is justly unpardonable 

y our articles of war. Who shall say how often 
his messmates screened him by taking his duty on 
themselves; how the very top-men anticipated 
his orders, moved by pity, not without contempt, 
or the master-at-arms turned away bis lantern in 
mingled sorrow and disgust? The surgeon’s mate 
tried in vain to make him a teetotaller, as the one 
indispensable step towards becoming hereafter an 
admiral. 

Catching sight of Brail, he recognized his old 
shipmate, and staggered to meet him with a cor- 
diality that must have seemed truly gratifying, 
had it not been the offspring of grog. 

“Come aboard at last, my bearty !’’ said he, 
holding on to his friend, and biecoughing his 
greetings in strange confusion of time and place. 
* An old messmate, my lads,” looking angrily 
around. “Make him welcome, all hands, and 
don't stand ies there like a shipload of 
monkeys! He’s an explorer, my sons, this is-—a 
North Pole man! Excuse me, old chap; we'd 
have had the yards squared and the side manned 
if you'd only warned us. Give us your flipper— 
there’s mine! Look at it; I tell ye, as honest a 
fist as ever broke a biscuit! Hold on now! Let's 
go below and liquor up!” 

With a view of carrying out this hospitable 
suggestion, he suffered Brail to lead him out of 





| takers of the place, and dismissed with three 

| cheers from the rabble, for whom this agreeable 

little interlude had provided a laughing entertain- 

ment, tragic, comic and burlesque, with nothing 
to pay. 

Our friend felt in a false position, and winced 

| sorely ; but he was the last man to shirk a job, how- 


| ever unpleasant, that came in the shape of duty; 


so he steered his drunken companion towards the 
inn as best he could, resolving, when safely housed, 
to put him in charge of the landlord, lock him - 
in a bedroom, and return for him after auntie an 
Mrs, John had concluded their day’s amusement, 
the last thing at night. 

It was most inconvenient, and Brail believed no- 
thing could have added to his discomfiture; but 
even in the lowest depths there is a lower deep 
still; and as no man should presume to declare 
he has spent a happy day till it is time to go to 
bed, so there is no social complication so plerplex- 
ing but that it may be enhanced by the inoppor-* 
tune arrival of fresh actors on the scene. 

At the gate that offered egress and escape, the 
sober sailor, grappling stoutly to his drunken mess- 
mate, found himself in the very centre of Lady 
Jane’s party, comprising some of the smartest peo- 
- in London, who had yawned their way through 

ushey Park under the chestnuts, to seek new dis- 
traction, or, at least, something fresh to weary 
them, in the Palace Gardens. 
Lords and ladies, chaperons and their charges, old 
men and womer, wives without their husbands, 
husbands without their wives, such a gathering as 
constitutes a pleasant picnic, all in the freshest 
attire, and all, more or less, wishing for dinner- 
time—some to exchange secrets, some partners, 
some because they were hungry, some because they 
were bored. 
So much beauty, rigged so tastefully, was too 
much for 4 British sailor in his cups, and nothing 
but Brail’s personal strength prevented his charge 
from staggering up to Lady Jane herself, and 
asking her to dance with him then and there. 
Covered with confusion, but holding on to bis 
man like one of the old-fashioned press-gang, our 
lieutenant had nearly extricated himself from the 
well-dressed, well-bred, wondering throng, when, 
of all - in the world, he came fuce to face 
with os Fitzowen and Miss Bruce! Even 
at such a crisis he did not lose his head. Boy and 
man, his training had gifted him with a second 
nature, that only grew the calmer and more quick- 
sighted for increasing emergency. He marked 
Hester turn red and pale; nor were the truth and 
courage lost on him that prompted the girl to defy 
criticism and give him a kindly greeting as she 
went by. 
Good-natured Fitz, who seemed in lower spirits 
than usual, made no comments whatever, but 
others of the company were neither so courteous 
nor so discreet. 
“ Who is your friend, Miss Bruce ?” asked one ; 
‘* Jack's alive!” laughed another, recognizing the 
Arctic explorer, and pleased to have a fling, like 
the world in general, at a man who had made his 
mark, “The grog has been served out early to- 
day, and these two have taken their allowance ;” 
while Lady Jane whispered in her ear: ‘* My dear 
Hester, what a disgusting sight! How cou/d you 
notice him? I hope you will never speak to the 
man again !” 
Partly for the pleasure of contradicting her 
ladyship, more, we will hope, from an honest in- 
stinct of manhood, John Roy took up the cudgels 
for his ally: 
‘* How like Brail!’’ he exclaimed; “ always first 
to help in a difficulty. He’s hauling a drunken man 
out of the Gardens. 1’ll go and see him through 
the job !’’ 
So, without waiting for Hester’s bright glance 
of gratitude, or the scowl with which her ladyship 
—who wanted him to-day, of all days, at her 
apron-strings—reproved his desertion, he turned 
his steps towards the inn, leaving the rest to roam 
through the cool stone-passages of the Palace, 
and— delightful pastime—shout to each other how 
completely they were bewildered in the Maze. 





CHAPTER XXXVI.—FAR ABOVE RUBIES. 


ISAPPOINTMENT, thy name is pleasure- 

hunting! Amongst all Lady Jane’s company, 
how few were fortunate enough to find the gratifica- 
tion they came so far to seek. Hester, who left 
home in the highest spirits, with the vague hope 
that Brail might be invited, felt a greater de- 
pression than she chose to acknowledge when she 
discovered her mistake, but it vexed her still more 
to reflect that under such unfavorable conditions 
it would have been far better not to have met at 
all. Lady Jane, in spite of endless trouble, count- 
less notes, complicated arrangements of all kinds, 
and a new dress from Paris com for the occa- 
sion, saw her own especial admirer, the captive of 
her bow and spear, fly off at a - -y at the first 
opportunity. Lady Pandora, who had taken 
advan of her friend’s permission to bring, 
with half a dozen other followers, Lord Fitzowen 
for her particular benefit, chafed to find that 
volatile nobleman out of sorts, out of spirits, and, 
© use her own words, “ just as dull as anybody 

se!” 

Fitz himself, having come on the off-chance of 
being amused, tried tight-waist only to find her 
wanting, flitted like a butterfly from flower to 
flower without settling on any one specimen, and, 
finally, when the others began to explore the Maze 
in pairs, sauntered off to smoke by himself, re- 
volving in his own mind whether or not the whole 
system of modern society was a mistake, and 
women rather a bore after all! 

It may be doubted if Nelly, sitting, unconscious, 
with her back to a grand old tree, scarce a bow- 
shot off, did not really enjoy the hush and quiet of 
a Summer's evening in these beautiful gardens 
more than any of them. The trim lawns, the 
luxuriant roses, drooping but not overblown, the 
scented pinks, never so sweet as at sun-down, the 
red-brick wall, the dark clear-cut cypresses, and, 
beyond all, the wealth of grass, foliage, and forest 
trees, shutting her, as it were, intoa June paradise, 
seemed so delightful a contrast to Corner Street 





and the Strand! As her eyes wandered from the 


pure blue sky above, laced with its streaks of whiter 
to the daisies, drowsily closing their cups at the 
feet, she felt such thoughts rising from her heart to 
brain as lips can never clothe in language—in- 
definite longings, vague aspirations, a thousand 
gentle wandering fancies, too high for words, ‘* too 
deep for tears,’ and realized, perhaps, with wistful 
consciousness, the paradox of the French senti- 
mentalist, that solitude, to be enjoyed, must be 
shared with another to whom one can say, “‘ How 
sweet is solitude !” 

Such a companion was nearer than she supposed, 
and, dreamily as she sat there, a crisis was im- 
pending on which her whole future life should turn. 

There came a whiff of tobacco, a light step on 
the turf, an exclamation of surprise, and the next 
moment Lord Fitzowen stood before her, his cheek 
flushed, his eyes sparkling, his face radiant with 
delight. 

Nelly, on the contrary, turned paler than ever, 
rose, as if to walk away, and sank helplessly back 
on her seat, because limbs and courage failed her 
in a breath. 

He dashed the cigar from his lips—a contraband 
article, forbidden to be consumed in these royal 
precincts—while, with a homage the more flatter- 
ing that it seemed wholly involuntary, he took his 
hat off as if in the presence of his queen. 

Neither spoke, and one hated herself for the 
blush that she felt would m2¢ be kept down. 

‘* Mrs. Roy!” he stammered, too much in earnest 
to be conscious of the ludicrous. “ You here, of 
all people in the world? I thought I was never 
to set eyes on you again !” 

“I came with my aunt,” answered Nelly, trying 
to regain composure. “I expect her back every 
minute. I am only waiting here till she returns.” 
To his ear her voice sounded cold, formal, con- 
strained; to her own it seemed as if somebody else 
was speaking, mechanically, and a long way off. 
His lordship, glancing from right to left, and 
observing no tokens of “ my aunt,” took courage 
to proceed. 

“TI have never called for weeks, Mrs, Roy. I 
have kept away, though—though I was anxious 
about you, and most unhappy. I would not even 
sy more flowers, because you seemed not to 
ike it.” 

“ You were right ; I did not like it.” 

“But why? Surely people may be friends. 
When you were at the Grange I might ride over 
three times a week, and you always looked glad to 
see me then.” 

“ That was different.” 

“Of course it was—very different. I suppose 
you tolerated me in compliance with the laws of 
hospitality. Now that you can do as you please, 
you shut the door in my face.” 

“Oh! no—no!” 

“It looks like it. I am sure you are unhappy. 
That is what makes me miserable. I hear you 
spoken of unkindly, and I have not even the right 
to stand up for you. I feel that I could be a help, 
a comfort—to a certain extent a defense—and you 
refuse to let me see your face, as if I were your 
bitterest enemy —I, who would give my life will- 
ingly to spare you an hour of pain! It seems so 
hard, so cruel, so unjust !” 

The tears were in her eyes. 

“Don’t say that, Lord Fitzowen; don’t say 
that—you make me wretched, too !” 

“Then I won’t! No word or deed of mine 
shall add an ounce to your burden. I only wish to 
share it. We could carry it so much easier be- 
tween us. Mrs. — (how much longer must I 
call you by that hateful name ?) we have met here 
by the merest accident. It’s & thousand to one 
against such a chance occurring again—will you 
not listen for five minutes? I am like a man 
pleading for his life !” 

She could not but pity him. He seemed so 
tender, so considerate, so respectful, and withal so 


very sad. 

“It will break his heart, poor fellow !” thought 
Nelly ; “ but I suppose I shall have to tell him the 
truth. HowI wih auntie would come, or Mr. 
Brail !”” 

The latter was nearer than she thought, and 
somebody else, too, who had arrived at this oppor- 
tune moment to hear a declaration of love made 
to his own wife. 

John Roy's assistance had been of the utmost 
service in helping our friend the lieutenant to 
pacify his drunken messmate. Able-bodied men 
and sober, partly by moral persuasion, partly by 
exercise of physical strength, these two got their 
charge housed in the inn, where they dosed him 
with soda-water, and induced him to lie down on 
a black horse-hair sofa, the more readily that above 
it hung a picture of an old-fashioned three-decker 
under press of sail. When fairly asleep, Brail 
locked the door and put the key in bis pocket, ob- 
serving calmly that the window was too high for 
their prisoner to jump out, while, if he should at- 
tempt it and break his neck, there would be no 
reat loss! Returning from their joint exploit, a 
appy thought struck the lieutenant that thie was 
the moment to bring about an interview between 
his friend and the wife he had so misjudged ; that 
by his intervention a reconciliation might take 
place bere, this very afternoon, for the clearing up 
of all misunderstanding and to the complete satis- 
faction of both. It speaks well for the sailor's 
unselfishness and manly sense of right that he 
should have postponed to such an immediate duty 
his intention of — Miss Bruce, to hold her 
hand in his, if only for half a minute, and entreat 
her not to judge him too harshly by what she had 
see 


n. 

“ Let us take a turn up and down to cool our- 
selves,” suggested this diplomatist, wiping his 
brown face ; “that fellow is as strong as a bull ! 
; round or two more would have given me a wet 
shirt.” 

“ With all my heart,” assented Roy, who rather 
enjoyed the tussle; “I suppose they wouldn't 
stand one’s smoking a cigar here ?’” 

“I suppose not,’’ answered the other. “ You 
see, to a certain extent, it’s Her Majesty's quarter- 
deck. You don’t want to go cryising after your 
party for ten minutes or so ?’’ 

“Not I! They’re all over the place by now, 
and I don't much care if I never see them again. 
I should have kept away if I had known of one 





or two that are here.” 
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“One or two” meant really “ one,”’ viz., Lord 
Fitzowen, brought by Lady Pandora at the last 
moment, much against his will. 

“There seems to be a whole fleet of muslin,” 
continued the sailor, ‘and some very pretty girls 


amongst them. I think I saw Miss Bruce.” 

« Of course you did! The pick of the basket, 
too, in my opinion, except one, perhaps—a girl 
with a tight waist.” Fro ; 

“A tight waist!” repeated the other, musingly, 
for be was thinking of his coup de thédtre, and 
wondering how far Mrs. John could have wandered 
by herself. “ Ab! wants taking out of stays, very 
likely. Lively enough, too, 1 dare say, and as 
trim as a Sunday in port. What are they all up 

ow ?” 

" “ What are women always up to? Fool-catch- 
ing —fool-matching — and fool-hatching — that 
seems about the sum-total of a lady’s life. They're 
at the catching by this time, romping and laugh- 
ing in the Maze.” 

rail winced. In his mind’s eye he beheld some 
audacious buccaneer steering his adored craft 
through those intricate channels, guiding her 
steps, pressing her hand, whispering in her ear, 
looking under her bonnet, perhaps. No, hang 
him! he wouldn’t think of it any more! 

“‘ Have you ever explored the Maze ?” asked the 
sailor, peering about on all sides in search of the 
lady he required. “ They tell me it’s a safe berth 
enough, but once in you can’t get out again |” 

“Like marriage,” replied the other, cynically. 
‘We do lose our way while we’re looking for it, 
and make fools of ourselves in order to be satisfied 
there is nothing to find out!” 

‘“‘ Marriages might be happy enough,’’ answered 
Brail, “ if people only put more confidence in each 
other. A frank word or two would clear up most 
misunderstandings, We've a saying in the service 
that it is well to let the ship steer herself, and a 
man ought to trust his wife when she is out of 
sight just the same as if——” 

“The scoundrel!” exclaimed Roy, choking in 
ungovernable anger, and discharging an oath he 
ought to have been ashamed of. “I'll have it out 
with him now, once for all! How lucky I brought 
a stick with me instead of an umbrella !” 

But the sailor's grasp was on his arm like a vise. 

“ Hold on!’”’ he whispered. ‘* Keep steady only 
for two minutes, and when you want me I'l stand 
by you through thick and thin !” 

They were not six yards from the tree under 
which Nelly had taken her seat. Behind its 
mighty girth a= heard the well-known voice of 
Lord Fitzowen pleading with fervor and devotion 
worthy of a better cause. —— 

“ Don’t hate me, Mrs. Roy,”” urged the impas- 
sioned speaker. ‘ Don’t say that I am wicked, 
unprincipled, and taking advantage of your un- 
happy position. I have anticipated all that. I 
have thought it over till it has nearly driven me 
mad! Try and look at the matter from my point 
of view. Put yourself in my place, and say whether 
one can risk too much, when the whole happiness 
of life is at stake. Nobody ever cared for you as 
I have, from the day I first took you in to dinner 
at the Grange, when you seemed as much out of 
my reach as an angel of heaven. Do you re- 
member ?” 

John Roy held his breath to catch her answer. 
It: never came; but his wife must have betrayed 
some token of pity or assent, that encouraged her 
admirer to proceed swimmingly with his suit, 

“It is different now. I cannot bear to speak 
of such things; but you ought to know that 
even the laws of men are about to set you free. 
Mr. Roy is every day occupied in procuring his 
divorce,” 

“ How can he?” murmured Nelly. ‘ How can 
he? If he only knew!” 

Lord Fitzowen, looking in her face, believed 
that her eyes were dry ; but the listeners were not 
so deceived, for they heard the tears in her voice, 

‘“*When freedom comes,” answered Fitz, with 
an idea that he was winning, “ why are you not to 
avail yourself of it? I would have waited pa- 
tiently for that happy time, and never spoken a 
word, had we not met here to-day. Can you won- 
der that 1, too, lose my head now? ‘Think what 
it is to be near you again, to see the dear face, 
paler, sadder, but more beautiful, more lovable 
than ever. Oh! Mrs. Roy, have pity on me, I'll 
wait a hundred years, only give me a hope that at 
some future time you will be mine.” 

“Your wife ?” 

“* My wife!” 

“ Lord Fitzowen, are you in earnest ?” 

One of the listeners bounced forward. But for 
that grasp on his arm, he would have spoilt it all. 

“ As I hope for heaven,” answered his lordship, 
who did not seem to take in that he was wander- 
ing far out of the straight path. 

‘And you would marry a divorced woman f— 
would give your name to one whose own had been 
aregael through the dirt, and take to your home 
a wretch your family would be ashamed to own?’”’ 

“Readily! gladly! thankfully! I love you, 
and that is enough !” 

““] think you do,’’ she returned gently and 
sadly. “ Therefore you deserve that I should tell 
you the truth. Now, listen to me, Lord Fitzowen. 
iven if I had never known Aim, if I had seen you 
first, you must not be too sure that 1 should have 
cared for you. Many women—most women— 
might, and hereafter you will find somebody who 
will make you far happier than you would ever 
have been with me. ‘That is not the question. 
There are such things to consider as right and 
wrong. I hope to get to that heaven of which 
you speak so lightly, and I hope you will get there, 
too. How could I kneel down and say my prayers 
at night after committing so grievous a sin as to 

romise you the affection I swore to cherish until 
eath for another? I know nothing of the laws 
of men, Lord Fitzowen, but I try to obey the laws 
of God. You and I must meet no more. I mean 
what I say—not because the good would shun, 
and the bad laugh at us—not even because I can- 
not feel for you as you seem to wish, nor because 
our friendship is an imprudence and an impossi- 
bility, but simply because it is a sin.” 

“ Thanks,” answered the guest, sitting down. 

_ Then she rose and walked round the tree, to 
find herself face to face with her husband, who 
had heard every word ! ' 





One moment she seemed rooted to the spot, 
her sweet face quivering as if she must burst into 
a passion of tears—the next, with a quiet dignity, 
that could not have been outdone by the noblest 
lady in the land, she placed her arm in the sailor’s, 
and walked him off towards the palace, observing, 
gently, ‘I am so glad to have found you, Mr. 
Brail. Take me back to auntie, and take me 
home.” 

The situation was almost grotesque. Husband 
and lover stood confronting each other, speechless 
and aghast. The latter spoke first: 

“Tam foully in the wrong,” said he, “and I 
don’t know what reparation I can make. But this 
I do know, Mr. Roy. By gracious! your wife is 
the best woman that ever walked on earth !”” 

Then raising his hat, with a courtesy that had 
in it something of defiance, he stalked gravely 
away in one direction, while John Roy, not know- 
ing exactly what to do, took himself off in an- 
other. 

Let us hope that tight-waist, her captives and 
rivals, enjoyed their Richmond dinner. Some of 
the older guests assuredly did not. Lord Fitzowen 
was absent in belle--Laie Pandora in mind. Mr. 
Roy, grave and preoccupied, never spoke a word 
during the whole entertainment; and Lady Jane, 
with a fixed red spot on either cheek, unusually 
stately and laboriously polite, was obviously as 
cross as two sticks. 

(To be continued.) 








Almond Culture in California. 


Tue soil along the Alameda Creek, and near 
Niles, is somewhat drier than that near San Lorenzo, 
and the prevailing winds are not so strong. 
Every almond erchard in that vicinity has been a 
financial success, as a few examples will show: 
The Tyson orchard covers about fifteen acres, 
and is now seven years old. ‘The first heavy crop 
was in 1876, when the gross receipts were $100 
per acre, of which over sixty per centum was clear 
profit. In 1877 the crop was larger, but the price 
was lower, so that the profit remained about the 
same. The Baker orchard, of twenty acres, all 
young trees just coming into bearing, yielded five 
tons last year, which were sold at sixteen cents. 
Another orchard, of less than eight acres, gave as 
gross receipts $1,200 last year. In all these cases 
the expenses of gathering, cleaning and sacking has 
been brought to the lowest figure by the use of 
labor-saving machinery. At present three cents 
per pound will amply cover these expenses, and, 
under favorable circumstances, two cents will do it. 
The gathering of the #imonds is usually paid for by 
the pound, or under contract. A simple and cheap 
machine, consisting of rollers and @ concave, is 
used fer hulling. Three men will with this machine 
hull over three tons in a day, or about what thirty 
men can gather. This hulling machine leaves the 
broken husks mingled with the almonds, which are 
often picked out by hand, but, by the use of a large 
sieve, about one hundred pounds can be separated 
per hour. A sifting machine has been used by some, 
which will clean about a ton per day. In these 
ways the former heavy expenses attending almond 
culture are done away with, and wherever the 
almond-tree will grow and bear we may be sure 
that it is profitable. We have admitted that the 
almond is capricious, and does best on rather dry 
soil, not too much exposed to winds. Last year 
while the fruit crop was unusually light, the almond 
crop wherever heard from was very large. The 
land which is best for pears, cherries and cur- 
rants is not suitable for almonds. 


An Austrian State Reception. 


Ir is not generally known that at all state recep- 
tions of the Emperor and Empress of Austria, both 
in Vienna and Pesth, the Hungarian national cos- 
tume is worn by both, in compliment to their Hun- 
garian subjects. The Emperor wears black panta- 
loons, fitted tightly to the leg, at the sides of which 
are broad gold stripes, long black boots, with a 
gold tassel in front, and reaching above the knee, 
and a tight, single-breasted frock-coat, with black 
silk frogs on the breast and sable at the collar and 
cuffs. From the shoulder is slung by massive bul- 
lion cords and tassels a white cloth dolman, or 
jacket, lined with cherry satin, and profusely orna- 
mented with gold and jewels. The necktie is ot 
red, white and green, the Hungarian colors, and 
the red klopoc, or cap, of sable, has a red fez 
hanging over from the top. In front is a white 

ompon, fastened with a diamond aigrette. The 
arene of the Empress is green velvet, falling to the 
ankles, the bodice being elaborately trimmed with 
frogs of gold bullion and with diamonds. Hanging 
from her shoulders is a white satin dolman, lined 
with scarlet satin and richly decorated with jewels. 
Her hair hangs behind in two long plaits, tied with 
ribbons of 5 white and green. vth also wear 


scatis of red, white and green silk. 


Theatre-burning. 


A rew statistics, taken from the list of theatres 
destroyed by fire, contained in the work of Herr 
Folsch, will teach us, if instruction were needed, 
how highly dangerous our modern stages are. 
Nearly every theatre in London and Paris has been 
burnt down in its turn, in London alone to the num- 
ber of 31. During the last thirty years 57 fires were 
officially recorded in London, and a great many 
fire alarms may have never come to the knowledge 
of the authorities. Of 252 theatres, there have been 
burnt down — 5 before opening, 70 in the first 5 years 
after opening, 38 in trom 6 to 10 years after open- 
ing, 45 in from 11 to 20 years after opening, 27 in 
from 21 to 30 years after opening, 12 in from 31 to 
40 years after opening, 20 in from 41 to 50 years 
after opening, 17 in from 51 to 60 years after open- 
ing, 7 in from 61 to 80 years after opening, 8 in from 
81 to 100 years after opening, 3 upwards of 100 
years after opening —total, 252. The above figures 
show that the average age of those theatres de- 
stroyed by fire amounts to about 22% years. On 
the average, about 13 theatres are destroyed each 

ear, the worst months being from January to 

arch, the fewest fires taking place from July to 
September. Most of them have taken place in the 
middle ot the week, the most fatal days in the month 
being, strangely, the 8th, 15th, and 22nd. Fortun- 
ately, of the many conflagrations chronicled, only 
36 broke out while representations were going on; 
but those have, on the other hand, been the most 
disastrous on record. Most of the fires took place 





in the middle of the night. 








A Massachusetts Chemist analyzed the pickles put up 
by twelve different wholesale dealers, and found copper 
in ten of them. 


An Eminent German Traveler in Africa speaks in the 
highest terms of petroleum as a protection for men and 
animals against musquitoes, 


The Berlin Academy of Sciences has elected to its 
membership the astronomer, Professor Aubers, and the 
archeologist, Professor Conze, 


Minnesota is engaging in frog-culture, which consists 
chiefly in protecting the eggs and young from their 
enemies by wire screena The product so far has been 
about 3,000 dozen legs quoted in St. Louis at twenty 
cents a dozen. 


The Director ot the Paris Observatory has decided 
that during the Exhibition the public shall be admitted 
to visit that establishment twice a month, instead of 
once only, on the first and third Saturday, from three 
to five o’clock in the afternoon. 


The Monuments to Alexander and Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt, the former by Professor Begas, the other by Herr 
Otto, will soon be erected, one on each side of the en- 
trance gate to the Berlin University. Both monuments 
are in marble and the figures are represented, in a sitting 
position. 


Acclimatization of Foreign Animals.—The agents of 
the Paris Acclimatization Society are engaged in organiz- 
ing at Marseilles a zoological garden, which will be con- 
sidered a8 an annex to the Parisian establishment. A 
certain number of animals have already arrived, but 
have not yet been placed in the cages which are being 
built for them. 


The Observatory of the University of Jena, which 
occupies a romantic site in the garden where Schiller 
wrote bis “ Wallenstein,” has been for three years un- 
occupied since the death of Professor Schron in 1875. 
By a recent appointment Professor Abbe has been 
assigned to the chair of astronomy, and will commence 
active duties in the observatory. 


In its Last Session the Municipal Council of Paris 
voted a sufficient sum to defray the expenses of a labora- 
tory for the detection of adulterations in articles of food, 
a want the necessity of which has long been felt, At 
the same eession 6,000 francs were appropriated for the 
purchase of tickets to the Exhibition, to be placed at the 
service of the teachers of the city. 


A Florida Scientist named Hardee proposes to kill 
the yellow fever by atmospheric concussion, to be pro- 
duced by a succession of gunpowder explosions. He 
says the experiment was attended with entire success 
last year at Jacksonville, and instances the disappearance 
of the plague from places liable to it in the South daring 
the war and in Mexico before the American troops. 


According to Lieutenant Conder, the world is in 
danger of losing one of its wonders. The six remaining 
columns of the great Temple of the Sun at Baalbec are 
nodding to their fall, The Turks have already sapped 
them in seeking for the metal cores run into the joints; 
every frost adds something to the progress of destruc- 
tion, and any Winter may bring the destruction of three 
out of the six. These columns, seventy-five feet high, are 
among the noblest architectural works in the world, and 
the method of their erection is still unexplained. 


The Cultivation of the Opium Poppy, which has 
hitherto been exclusively confined to the East, bids fair 
to become thoroughly established and remunerative in 
Eastern Africa’ Seeds of the best kinds have been im- 
ported from Malwa into Mozambique, where 50,000 
acres of uncultivated State land have been granted to a 
company for the purpose of cultivating and trading in 
opium. Besides the grant of land, the company also 
receives from the State the “exclusive right for twelve 
years to export opium free of duty through all the cus. 
tom houses of the province.”’ 


Preservative Properties of Gelatine. —Gelatine when 
once thoroughly diffused through a vegetable or animal 
substance and then dried with it, will protect the whole 


Dr. Morfit’s process for preserving the flavors and nutri- 
tious properties of such articles as milk, cream, cheese, 
beef, ime-juice, etc. First the natural water contained 
in the substance to be preserved is evaporated and re- 
placed with gelatine, The compound is then dried; and 
it may be kept in this state for years. It may be made 
up also into biscuits by incorporating it with biscuit 
powder. One pound of gelatine is enough for fourteen 
pounds of meat, and for eight gallons of milk. 


In his Annual Report, Sir Joseph Hooker, Superin- 
tendent of the Royal Botanical Gardens at Kew, referring 
to his recent visit to this country, says: “I cannot 
adequately express my sense of the liberality with which 
traveling facilities and hospitalities of all kinds were 
accorded to me by public companies and private in- 
dividuals wherever I went in America. The fact of my 
being connected with Kew was a passport. In the 
Northern States of America the progress of science and 
of institutions for the instruction of the people in 
science occupies a prominent place in the cheap illub’tra- 
ted periodical literature of the masses; and nowhere on 
the globe is this literature better or so universally read 
as in the States. It is hence not wonderful that the 
progress of such establishments as Kew, the South Ken- 
sington Museum, etc., should be better known there 
than here.”’ 


Making Paper Transparent. — Artists, desigrers, 
decorators, architects, land surveyors and all persons 
who have occasion to make use of tracing-paper in their 
professional work, will be glad to know that any paper 
capable of the transier of a drawing in ordinary ink, 
pencil or water-color, can be made transparent as the 
thin yellowish paper at present used for tracing pur- 
poses by means of benzole. If the paper be damped 
with pure and fresh-distilled benzole it at once assumes 
a transparency, and permits of the tracing being made 
and of ink and water-colors being used on its surface 
without any “running.” The paper must be kept 
damp until the tracing is complete, as it returns to the 
opaque condition by the drying of the benzole, This 
metbod allows of the use of stiff paper where formerly 
only a slight tissue could be made available. The odor 
of the benzole may be objectionable, and danger from 
fire must be considered by all who wish to try the new 
agent. 

Extraordinary Phenomena have been observed in con- 
nection with the “Corpupa’”’ volcauo in the Province 
of Castilla, Peru, which have caused great alarm among 
the population, The immense banks of snow which 
bave crowned its summit from time immemorial have 
suddenly melted away with such rapidity as to cause 
torrents to rush down the sides of the mountain, wash- 
ing out immense quantities of stones and earth. The 
river below, being unable to contain the great body of 
water so suddenly added to it, overfiowed its banks, 

ing great d ge and distresa. A great chasm or 
lateral crater next opened on one side, throwing out 
volumes of smoke and steam, as well as tongues of 
flame, which were distinctly visible at night, accom- 
panied with loud subterranean rumblings, It had never 
been supposed that the Corpuoa was or could be a vol- 
cano, and there is no tradition that it was ever in a state 
of eruption. Nor within the memory of man bas its 
crown of snow ever been absent. 








from decomposition. This is the fact which underlies” 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Mr. Txomas A, Eprtson has obtained the grand 
prize of the Paris Exhibition for the most wonderful 
recent invention of the age. 





Coronet Lytieton, late military secretary to 
Lord Dufferin, has been appointed to the same office 
under the Marquis of Lorne, 


Mr. W. W. Corcoran, the Washington banker, 
has added to his many generous gifts to the University 
of Virginia one of $50,000 to endow a new chair of 
natural history. 


Horace H. Day, who was once widely known 
as @ manufacturer and promoter of speculative enter- 
prises, died at Manchester, N. H., on August 23d, at the 
age of sixty-seven. 


M. Tarn is fifty years old, and lives hand- 
somely in the midst of the Faubourg St. Germain, in a 
house whose windows have a clear view of the Hotel 
des Invalides, acruss the Gardens of the Sacre Caour. 


Sera Pavetrorp, Governor of Rhode Island 
for six years, died August 26th, after eight days’ pros- 
tration by paralysis. He was seventy-one years of age. 
He was elected Governor of Rhode Island in 1869, and 
remained in office until 1875, 


Bishop Jacoar of Ohio, while indulging in 
the apostolic recreation of fishing at Rangeley Lake, in 
the Maine woods, appears in a stout blue suit, including 
a flannel shirt, a knockabout hat, straw and felt by 
turos, and a pair of hob-nailed shoes, 


Paris has a dwarf, Tom Thumb II., who is 
twenty-one years old, weighs twenty pounds, and is less 
than thirty-two inches short He weighed nine pounds 
at bis birth, has five brothers and sisters, of whom but 
one is anything like him in smallness, and reads, talks 
and sings very cleverly. 


Carpinat Nini, the new Pontifical Secretary 
of State, is sixty-six years old. From bis earliest years 
he showed decided ability. He is tall in figure, of 
handsome presence and of somewhat florid complexion. 
In manner he is courteous and unaffected, mild in dis- 
position and frank in speech. 


Lorp Harrtincton, the Liberal leader, is a 
tolerably good-looking Englishman, being forty-five 
years old, about five feet ten inches high, with auburn 
bair and features fairly harmonious. He comes of the 
famous Cavendish family. When speaking he is dull 
and heavy, and apt to stumble and come to a dead stop. 


Tue house wherein George Eliot lives and 
writes stands in one of the most secluded nooks of Lon- 
don. It is a plain, comfortable building, surrounded by 
&@ generous measure of soft turf and graceful trees, 
Awnings shade the windows, and a high wall about the 
lawn contributes to the almost rural retirement of the 
most distinguished of living women. 


Sir Garnet Wotsetey's reception in Cyprus 
was most enthusiastic At the brow of the hill near 
which Nicosia is situated, he was met by the Greek 
priest, who, amid the cheers of the crowd, poured scent 
over his hands, gave him bouquets, and said a few 
words of welcome, At the gate there was an immense 
concourse of the inbabitants, with many Turkish women. 


Senator Bruce and his bride intend to “ keep 
house’’ in Wastrington on their return from Europe, 
and according to custom the other Senators and their 
families must call upon him. Some of the South- 
erners who have owned slaves will not be likely to 
take kindly to the custom in this instance, and there is 
much curiosity to know what they are going to do 
about it. 


Dr. Davin Murray has been mentioned as the 
possible successor of the late President Raymond, of 
Vassar Coliege. Several years ago Dr. Murray resigned 
a professorship at Rutgers College to assume the position 
of Superintendent of Public Education in Japan, to 
which he had been invited by the Japanese Govern- 
ment. His engagement ends in January next, and he 
bas declined to accept a reappointment. 


Victron Hvco has a habit of working upon 
four or five subjects at once, rarely knowing which he 
shall finish first In the morning he begins with which- 
ever subject first takes his fancy, and after devoting 
himself for a few hours to verse, turns to bis novel after 
luncheon, and finishes the day by writing on some 
theme utterly unlike that which be took up in the 
morning. He has now in preparation six prose works 
and four poems, 


Jupex Joun A. Inouts, Chief-Judge of the Or- 
phans’ Court of Baltimore, died August 26th at the age of 
sixty-five years. He wasa native of Baltimore, but at an 
early age removed to South Carolina, where he was a 
prominent citizen, He occupied important positions 
on the Bench of that State, being a Judge of the Court 
of Appeals, and atterwards Chancellor of the State. 
He was President of the State Convention, and drafted 
the ordinance of secession. 


Bismarcx’s dog Sultan has fallen into disgrace. 
While he was devouring his breakfast lately a bone 
stuck in bis throat, and the Princess slapped his neck, 
in order to facilitate its passage. The dog misunder- 
standing this demonstratien, rushed at his mistress 
and knocked her down. So long as Sultan confined his 
attentions to chancellor® and servants the Prince did 
not pay any attention to the matter, but now that the 
Princess bas been attacked he has consented to have the 
animal banished. 


Ir is worth noting that the two youngest peers 
in Parliament, Earl Dunraven and Earl Rosebery, are 
both of them Liberals of the hest sort. They have 
been very energetic in the movement for opening pic- 
ture-galleries and museums on Sundays to working 
people—indeed, they are actively and generously con- 
cerned iu whatever tends to lighten hardship and in- 
form ignorance in their country. Unlike most of their 
countrymen, they both make excellent . impromptu 
speeches, full of spirit and vivacity. 


One of the leaders now inciting rebellion in 
Bosnia is Hadji Loja, of Scrajeva, a fanatical Dervish, 
He is said to be the tallest man in Bosnia, and always 
walks about in tattered and fantastic attire. Summer 
and Winter he goes barefooted, and during the Rama- 
zan period becomes half naked. His practice is to beg 
alms, with which he feeds dogs around the mosques, 
While rapt io a holy trance, he bas murdered many 
Christians, but has never been brought to book and 
punisbed for his crimes and malefactions. 


Tue appointment of an English barrister, 
Mr. C. J. Tarring, as Professor of English Law, in- 
cluding Iinternational Law and Jurisprudence, in 
the University of Tokio, Japan, deserves notice as 
a sign of Japanese progress. While our Inns of 
Court are bolding out large encouragement to their 
students to spend their time over an ancient system of 
law, some of the most characteristic doctrines of which 
have been discarded even by the nations whose laws 
have been mainly founded upon it, the Japanese seem 
to be taking our law as their instrument of legal train- 
ing. Mr. Tarring will lecture in English, that being 
now adopted as the learned language at the University 
of Tokto. 
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THE JONATHAN WALKER MEMORIAL 


HROUGH the generosily of the Rev. Photius 

Fisk, Chaplain United States Navy, @ op vs 
ment has been erected at Muskegon, ag te Noe 
memory of the late Captain Jonathan alke rs 
known in the days of slavery as the — 
the branded hand,” from having had = _— 
“8. 8.” (slave-stealer) burnt into the palm o is 
right hand for aiding 10 the escape of oe 
from slavery. The services of unvailing an i 
cation were performed on August Ist, the on. 
Parker Pillsbury, of Boston, delivering te main 
address, and Frederick Douglass and Jobn +. Whit- 
tier contributing appropriate letters. The yo 
ment, which stands in the cemetery, 1s ry qene 
high above the foundation, and stands ps VASE 
which is sunk to a depth of five and a half o in 
the ground, and stands five inches above the eur 
face, making the total height of the — nt 
above the surface ten feet five inches. The pase 
is three feet square. The material of which it is 
composed is Hollowell granite. It has the following 
inscription on the south face : 

THIS MONUMENT 18 ERECTED 


TO THE MEMORY OF 
CAPTAIN JONATHAN WALKER, 


BY HIS ANTI-SLAVERY FRIEND 
PHOTIUS FISK, 
CHAPLAIN OF THE 
UNITED STATES NAVY 
On the eastern face of the shaft is cut a branded 
hand. On the upper base, same side, is the tollow- 
ing 
JONATHAN WALKER 
BORN IN HARWICH, MASS.,, 
MARCH 22p, 1799. 
DIED IN LAKE HARBOR, MUSKEGON 
COUNTY, MICH, , APRIL 30TH, 1875 


On the north side is the following quotation from 
Whittier’s memorable poem : 


“Then lift that manly right hand 
Bold plowman of the wave, 
Its branded hand shall prophesy 
Salvation to the slave 
Hold up its fire wrought langua 
That whoso reads may feel 
His heart swell strong within him 
His sinews changed to steel 
SIMON B. CONOVER, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR. 


URING the past Winter, United States Senator 
| ) Simon B. Conover, whose portrait we present 
this week, became especially prominent in connec 
tion with the struggle which culminated in the ad- 
mission of General M. C. Butler, of South Carolina, 





MICHIGAN.—THE LATE JONATHAN WALKER.— FROM 
4A PHOTO BY J. D. WESTEKVELT, MUSKEGON. 


into the United States Senate, and was at the time 
somewhat harshly criticised by some of his Republi- 
can friends on account of his independent course in 
voting to sustain what he declared to be his candid 
opinion, viz.: that on the facts as presented the 
claimant was indisputably entivled to his seat. 
Senator Conover was also conspicuous as one of the 
most reliable, judicious and discriminating sup- 
porters of the policy of President Hayes’s Adminis- 
tration in reference to the Southern States. Of the 
few Republican Senators who stood by the Presi- 
dent in his efforts to enforce in practice the doctrines 
of his letter of acceptance and inaugural address, 
no one has given a more intelligent and consistent 
Support than the Senator from Florida—as no one 
had a better opportunity to judge of the advisability 
of this experiment or test its operations when re- 
duced to practice, 

Seldom if ever has the Senate of the Uniied States 
been so evenly balanced, in a political sense, as 
during the last Winter. Party lines were sharply 
drawn and political antagonisms became oftentimes 
exceedingly bitter; but throughout that trying 
period, when many older Senators seemed at times 
to be carried away by the varying currents of the 
hour, Senator Conover neither forgot his duty to 
his local constituency nor allowed himself to be 
betrayed into any indiscretions of vote or manner. 
It fact, itis known to some that he has since been 
congratulated by more than one of his Republican 
brethren in the Senate (who admit that they then 
viewed his attitade with something akin to alarm) 
upon his coolness, intrepidity and sagacity in time 
of peril, and the wisdom of @ course beset with 
difficulties but vindicated in the results. The 
possession of a toresight so clear, and adherence to 
& purpose so liable to be misconstrued, they ad- 
mitted to require not only the ability to analyze but 
the courage of conviction, and entitled its possessor 
‘o take rank among the best politicians of the 
“enate. And it cannot be denied that the Senator 
“as acquired an influence and prestige in the 
Councils of the Senate of which older members 
with longer experience would not be ashamied. 
weenator Conover was born in Middlesex County, 
in w Jersey, September 23d, 1840, received a 
tie education, and was graduated as Doctor of 
ee in 1863. He was soon after appointed 
— oe Surgeon in the ane ot the Cumberland, 
ven Stationed at Nashville, Tenn. After several 
signed an in the medical corps of the army he re- 
Re = ne commission and removed to-Florida, A 
se ‘Dlican from the ougset, his first Presidential 
role was given for Aby @am Lincoln, and he be- 
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HON. SIMON B. CONOVER, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM FLORIDA.— FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY M. B, BRADY. 


came an ardent supporter of his Administration. 
He was a member of the convention which framed 
the Constitution of Florida in 1868; was appointed 
State Treasurer by Governor Reed ; wasa member 
of the Chicago Convention which nominated Gen- 
eral Grant in 1868, and was at that time appointed 
a member of the National Republican Committee, 
on which he served four years. He was also a 
member of the State Executive Republican Com- 
mittee of Florida, and on retiring from the position 
of State Treasurer on the expiration of his term of 
office was elected a Member of the House of Re- 
presentatives of the State Legislature from the 
County of Leon, and chosen Speaker of that body, 
which position he held when elected to the United 
States Senate in 1873; and so popular was he then, 
of such known liberal sentiments and honorable 
character in public and private life, that he re- 
ceived a considerable number of Democratic votes. 
This popularity beyond the lines of his own party is 
still maintained, and at no time in his public career 





has he failed to enjoy the confidence and friendship | 


of a large number of independent and high-minded 
men among his Democratic fellow - citizens. 
ph expires in the Senate on the 3d of March, 
879. 
leading position on the Committee of Naval Affairs, 
and honorable places on other prominent com- 
mittees, and proved himself an attentive, active and 
useful member, unostentatiously but energetically 
and unceasingly laboring for the interests of the 
Southern States through a generous and judicious 
system of internal improvements, and for their early 
and complete rehabilitation in all their old-time 
prosperity. His term expiring in March next, he 
was preparing to devote himself to private pursuits, 
when on the 
18th of July 
flast, and while 
absent from the 
State, and sick 
in Pennsylva- 
nia, where he 
was spending a 
part of his va- 
cation, his Re- 
publican fel- 
low-citizens of 
the First Con- 
gressional Dia- 
trict of Florida, 
ia which he re- 
‘sides, met in 
convention and 
unanimously 
nominated him 
as their can- 
didate for Re- 
presentative in 
the Forty-sixth 
Congress. This 
tribute, abso- | 
lately without Hi 
effort, solicita- Y | ! 
tion or procure- Ki 
ment on his | 
part, attests at i 
once the popu- 
larity of the 
man, and the 
approval by his 
fellow - citizens 
of his course in 
the Senate. The 
same conven- 
tion declared in 
favor of the 
w ell-intended 
efforts of the 
President at 
conciliation and 
harmony of 
race interests 
at the South, 
and it is be- 
lieved that the 
district will re- 
turn the Sena- 
tor as its next 
Re presentative 
at the capital 
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ot the nation, 


In that body he occupies and has held a | 


| and paternal grandfather were 
His | 
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MICHIGAN.— THE WALKER MONUMENT AT MUSKEGON. 
FROM A PHOTO BY J. D, WESTERVELT, 





where his ability, «xpericn’e and influence cannot 
fail to be exceedingly se: v.ceable to the people of 
his adopted State. 


DR. JOSEPH SIMMS, PHYSIOGNOMIST. 


\ HILE many of those who profess to read 

‘‘the mind’s construction in the face” are 
professional charlatans, there appear now and then 
men of physiognomical genius whose instinctive 
knowledge ot character has been assisted by ex- 
tensive observation and patient thought. Such 
men were Porta, Yischbein, Lavater, Spurzheim 
and Campanella, and of this class is Dr. Joseph 
Simms, who to-day has perhaps 
few living equals as a practical 
and scientific physiognomist. Dr. 
Simms was boru in 1533, at Plain 
field Center, Otsego County, 
N. Y., and both sides of his family 
are of English descent. His fathe: 


hatters, and men of recognized 
worth, and most of his maternal 
ancestors were industrious 
farmers. Attwelve years of age 
he commenced the study of 
mathematics and the natural 
sciences under the guidance of 
one of the best of mothers and 
an intelligent and well-read 
father. When but eight years 
of age he had indicated the 
natural bent of his talents by a 
habit of measuring the features 
of his compa- 
nions, and by 
making extem- 
poraneous 
speeches in his 
solitary walks. 
With a mind 
and body 
strengthened by 
close study in 
Winter and 
farm-work dur- 
ing the Summer 
months, he grew 
to manhood, 
and began his 
ublic career by 
ecturing and 
- gschool-teaching 
in New York, 
New Jersey 
Wisconsin and 
Iinois, In 1853 
and 1854 he 
studied phreno- 
logy under L. N. 
Fowler, who, when the course of 
instruction was ended, gave him 
a note heartily indorsing his at- 
tainments and moral worth. With 
a view to still further preparing 
himself for his chosen science of 
physiognomy, he now entered the 
medical department of the New 
York University, and, after having 
taken the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine, he devoted himself with 
enthusiasm to lecturing upon his 
favorite theme. Since 1854 he 
has been grey | engaged in 
; promulgating the knowledge of 
I 3 gg renewed from the rostrum. 
cognizing the fact that he 
whose study is mankind should 
observe all the types of human 
nature, Dr. Simms explored every 
section of the United States and 
Canada, and in 1872 visited the 
Old World. In London he lec- 
tured successfully for fifty-two 
rights before popular audiences, 
nad also addressed several scien- 
tific societies. From many of the 
English scientists he received a 
hearty welcome, and he made 
the personal acquaintance of 
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Huxley, Lyell, Spencer, Darwin, Lubbock, Professor 
Richard Owen, Lord Amberly, Dr. J. Haines, C. O. 
G. Napier, Esq., and other eminent men. After 
visiting ail parts of Great Britain, and lecturing in 
its principal cities, he traveled in every country in 
Europe, completing his tour by extensive travels 
in Asia and Africa. 

On returning to England he published a large 
work on Physiognomy, entitled ‘* Nature’s Revela- 
tions of Character,’’ which has been well received 
both at home and abroad. He has also published 
a ‘* Book of Scientific Lectures,” “‘ A Physiognomi 
cal Chart,” and many fugitive contributions to the 
popular and scientific press. 

Dr. Simms is a keen observer and an original 
thinker, and his agreeable and instructive lectures 
on physiognomy have done much to awaken a 
general interest in the subject, and to afford just 
views as to the relation between the external man 
and the characteristics ot the mind and heart. As 
a public speaker he is clear, humorous, forcible, 
and, at times, eloquent, and in private life he is 
esteemed for his genial and gentlemanly manners 
and his high moral character. 


SUMMERING ON THE HOUSE-TOP. 


HE ocean drive at Newport, the lake at Saratoga, 
the beach at Long Branch, the sand at Coney 
Island ,are dreams of bliss or mirages to those who are 
left to grillin New York during Summer nights when 
the air is languid and heavy, and every brick and 
every stone glows as though red hot. “ Whither!” 
becomes the order of the night. The stoop is too 
crowded and too near the street, noisy with the 
yells of sporting infancy; windows are open but 
to admit the heated air, and sanctuary is eventu- 
ally sought upon the roof. The midsummer nights’ 
dreams on the tops of the habitations of New York 
are full of color, full of life, fall of episode. Take 
any one of our immense boarding-houses. Here 
the crusty old bachelor devours his evening paper, 
and within the shadow of a chimney-stack pores 
over the latest quotations in the ten-forties ; here 
repairs the wag of the establishment, who, not con- 
tent with taking a seat in an ordinary way, must 
dispose of his person upon a flue to the disgust of his 
wife, who, with elephantine playfulness, endeavors 
to pull him from his perch, Hither hie the stereo- 
typed lovers, who seek the most remote corner for 
their spooning, and go over the old, old story, all 
bright and fresh and radiant tor them. There is 
much facetiousness indulged in when the young lady, 
with unexceptionable ankles, refuses to ascend first, 
or to move a step until Mr. Brown and Mr. Jones 
are safely deposited upwards in advance of her. 
Mr. Brown assists her through the hatchway, re- 
taining her hand a much longer time than the very 
slight call upon his physical powers demands, while 
Mr. Jones, improving the occasion, clasps the dainty 
waist until Miss Smith is elevated with as much care- 
ful handling asa case of priceless Sevres ware. The 
neighboring roots are all crowded. Salutations and 
signals are exchanged. The boarders in No. 9 will 
not recognize the boarders in No. 7, and althougl 
Mr. Robinson, of No. 9, is spending the evening on 
the root of No. 7 with that odious Miss Tompkins, 
and signals to his fellow-boarders, he is cut dead. 
The old bachelor descends with the shades of night, 
the funny man imitates not only the cries, but the 
gyrations, of cats, Messrs. Brown and Jones surround 
Miss Smith; the lovers—ah! those lovers !—they 
chirp to each other in the corner, and long after 
the others have departed do they sing the same old 
song, which, like the brook, runs on for ever! 


je 


DR. JOSEPH SIMMS, DISTINGUISHED PHYSIOGNOMIST. 


THE RUSSIAN OFFICER AND SOLDIER. 


HE Russian officer has the splendid valor of his 
nationality; he is no braggart, but does his 
fighting as a matter of course, and as part of the 
day’s work, when he is bidden to doit. As for the 
Russian private, I regard him as the finest material 
fora soldier that the soldier-producing world, so far 
as I am acquainted with it, affords. He is a great 
weight-carrying marcher, tramping on mile after 
mile with a good heart, with singular freedom from 
reliance on sustenance, and with a good stomach 
for immediate fighting at the end of the longest food- 
less march. He never grumbles; matters must have 
come to a bad pass, indeed, when he lets loose his 
tongue to adverse comment on his superiors. Inured 
to privation from his childhood, he is a hard man to 
starve, and will live on rations, or chance install- 
ments of rations, at which the British barrack-room 
cur would turn up his nose. His sincere piety ac- 
cording to his narrow lights, his whole-hearted 
devotion to the Czar— which is ingrained into his 
mental system, not the result of a process of reason. 
ing—and his constitutional courage, combine to 
bring it about that he faces the casualties of the 
battle-field with willing, prompt, and long-sustained 
bravery. He needs to be led, however; not so 
much becanse of the moral encouragement which 
a gallant Jeader imparts, but because his reasoning 





faculties, for Jack of education, being comparatively 
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dormant, he does not know what to do when an un- } date or candidates for whom he wishes to vote. 
accustomed or unlooked-foremergency occurs. He | Should the voter be illite:ate, the presiding of- 
is destitute of perception when left to himself. | ficer and the representatives, who have been pre- 
Somebody must do the thinking for him, and impart | viously sworn to secrecy, will retire with the 
to him the result of the process in the shape of an | voter, who will then be asked for whom he wishes 
order; and then he can be trusted, while physical | to vote, and the presiding officer will mark, in the 
power lasts, to strive his pithiest te fulfill that order. | presence of the representatives, the ballot as desig- 
But it there is nobody in tront of him or within sight | nated by the voter. The voter on returning to the 
of him to undertake the mental part of the work, | outer room will present his ballot to the presiding 
the Rossian soldier gets dazed. Even in his be- | officer, folded in such a way that the latter can see 


wilderment, however, he is proof against panic, and 
we saw him with sore hearts at Plevna, on the 30th 
of July, standing up to be killed in piteously noble 
etubbornness of ignorance, rather than retreat with- 
out orders, which there were none to give. The 
Turkish soldier is his master in the intuitive per- 
ception of fighting necessities. The former isa born 
soldier, the latter a brave peasant drilled into a 
soldier. Ifthe Turk advancing finds himself exposed 
to a flank attack, he needs no officer to order him to 
change his front; he grasps the situation for himself, 
and this is what the Russian soldier has neither 
intuitive soldierhood nor acquired intelligence to do. 











The Largest Music-box in the World, 


An eminent Swiss mechanician has just finished 
for the Khédive of Egypt certainly the biggest and 
finest, and probably the handsomest, musical box 
ever made, Its beautiful ebony case is buffet- 
shaped, as large as a full-sized sideboard, and in- 
laid with zinc and brass-work, and ornamented with 
bronze chasings and plates. The interior of this 
remarkable box is a pertect marvel of mechanical in- 
genuity; it includes all the latest improvements tor 
selecting tunes, a patent moderator, etc., and is 
furnished with fiute, flute-basso, drum-bells, and 
castanets. The répertoire consists of 132 tunes, 
supplied by eleven cylinders — which can be ex- 
changed at pleasure —each of them six inches in 
diameter and twenty-six inches long. Notwithstand- 
ing its Brobdingnagian dimensions, this instrument, 
like others of its kind, performs automatically; when 
the Khédive desires to treat himselt to a concert he 
needs only to touch a spring, and if his highness 
should grow weary of the monotony of his 132 tunes, 
he has but to communicate with the maker, who 
can speedily supply him with the materials tor atew 
additional hundreds. To complete our description, 
we ought to mention that the box is the result of 
eighteen months’ assiduous labor, and that the 
price to be paid for itis £800. 


Story about Boots. 

Dr, Muuuer, the head physician of the Prussian 
General Staff, was allowed to go to Japan in order 
to assist in the arrangement of the new Japanese 
Military Academy. When the hour came for his 
presentation to the Mikado, he naturally clothed 
himself in full uniform. The court officials informed 
him that he could not be permitted to enter the 
awful presence unless he complied with Japanese 
usage, and pulled off his boots. Dr. Muller refused 
to comply. There was much debate over the diffi- 
culty, the Court Chamberlain insisting that the 
physician must unboot himself, and he declaring 
that he would not enter without his boots. At last 
Dr. Maller hit upon the ingenious notion of casting 
all the responsibility of the situation upon the Em- 
peror Wilhelm. ‘* My master, the German Kaiser,” 
said he, “ commanded me to present myself before 
the august Emperor of Japan in full Prussian uni- 
form. Now, the boots constitute an important part 
of the Prussian uniform, and I dare not appear as 
his representative without these important acces- 
sories.””’ The Chamberlain went to the Mikado with 
this explanation, and the result was that Mr. Muller 
marched into the audience-chamber in his boots, 
His was the first shoeleather which had ever dese- 
crated the floor of the Mikado Palace in Tokio. 


Prosperity of New England Factory Operatives. 


PERIODICALLY out of New England there comes 
a piteous complaint and an outpouring of [com- 
passion for the miseries of the factory operatives 
of New England. One would suppose that there 
was a class of wretched, half-starved beings in 
our quiet towns, living with less comfort than 
average swine, and enduring, perpetually, the 
agony of overwork and semi-starvation. Times 
are indeed hard and wages low, but every person 
familiar with the factory-help knows there is no 
class of working people who have better accounts 
in savings banks, who set better tables, wear 
better clothes, or find it easier to spend a dollar 
in the pleasures of a Summer excursion or a 
theatre. If they do not live better, save more, 
enjoy more than the ordinary farmer of the West 
or South, find better educational facilities tor their 
children, then those who live among them know 
nothing of their neighbors. And it is probably 
true that to-day these “* wretched factory-people ” 
earn more the year round than a Middle Btate 
mechanic, whose services are in demand when 
business is brisk, but who is compelled to “‘ loaf” 
when there is a dull season. Reference is made, of 
course, to the sober class of our factory people, 
who let ram—the leveler and pauper-maker— 
alone. Slaves to the gin-bottle anywhere deserve 
compassion or pity, whether they work in a factory 
or pulpit. 








How Votes are Cast in Canada. 


Tue mode of voting in Canada is quite different 
from anything that we have in the United States. 
Each polling-place has to be divided into two 
apartments, either by an ordinary partition or 
by a screen. In the outer of these, where the 
ballot-box is kept, will be the presiding officer, his 
clerk and the certified representatives of the candi- 
dates. No others will be admitted into this come. 
ment except the voters, and they will be admitted 
only one at @ time by the constable by whom the 
door of the pulling-place is ded. One voter 
must be disposed of and retire trom the polling- 
place before another is admitted. Upon the voter 
presenting himself to the yor officer, the latter 
will look over the list, and if his name is found = 
it he will have the right to vote, subject to chal- 
lenge from the certified representatives of the 
candidates present. The voter will then be 
furnished by the poaies officer with a ballot on 
which the presiding officer will place his initials, 
and on the counterifoil attached to it he will place 
the number of the ballot, which number shall be 
the same as the number of the voter's name on the 
voting listin the clerk’s book. The ballot will contain 
in alphabetical order the names of all the candi- 
dates. On receiving it the voter will be requested 
by the presiding officer to retire to the inner 
apartment, or behind the screen, and there make 
@ cross in pencil opposite the name of the candi. 


his initials upon it, and see that the number on the 
counterfoil agrees with the number on the ballot, 
On finding that the numbers agree, and that it is the 
same ballot which he gave the voter, the presiding 
officer will tear off and destroy the counterfoil and 
place the ballot in the box. The voter will then 
retire, and another voter will be admitted to vote. 


English Civil List Pensions. 

Tue following is a list of all pensions, amounting 
altogether to £1,200, granted during the year ended 
20th of June, 1878, and charged upon the Civil List: 
Mr. George Macdonald—In consideration of his 
contributions to literature, £100. Mrs. Isabella Shil- 
leto—In recognition of the learning and attain. 
ments of her late husband, the Rev. Richard Shilleto, 
£150. Mrs. Harriet Agnus Wornum—In recognition 
of the services of her late husband, Mr. Ralph 
Nicholas Wornum, keeper and secretary of the 
National Gallery, author of various works of art, 
£100. Mrs. Margaret Emmeline Menzies—In re- 
cognition of the services rendered to the Crown by 
her late husband, Mr. William Menzies, deputy- 
surveyor of Windsor Park, especially with refer- 
ence to the “ separate system of drainage,”’ and 
other sanitary improvements, £50. Mary Maria, 
Lady Creasy—In recognition of the literary ser- 
vices ot.her late husband, Sir Edward Creasy, £150. 
Mrs. Eliza Cruikshank, widow of George Cruik- 
shank, the artist—In recognition of her husband’s 
talents, and im consideration of her straightened 
circumstances, £100.. Mrs. Elizabeth Smith—In 
recognition of the gallant, long and meritorious 
services of her late-husband, Colonel Thomas 
Laurence Smith, C.B., brother of General Sir Harry 
Smith, G.C.B., £100. Miss Harriet Monica Chis- 
holm—In recognition of the services rendered by 
her mother, Mrs. Caroline Chisholm, ‘* the Em- 
grants’ Friend,” £50. Mr. Joseph Nash (painter 
in water colors)—In consideration ot his services 
to art, £100. The Rev, James Graves (incumbent 
of Inisnag, County Kilkenny)—In consideration of 
the services he has rendered to archzology and an- 
tiquarian research, £100. Dr. James Prescott 
Joule, F.R.S.—In recognition of his eminent scien- 
tific achievements and valuable discoveries, in- 
cluding the application of the principle‘ot the 
‘** mechanical equivalent of heat,’”’ £200. 


FUN. 


THE best of boats get into trouble and have to be 
bailed out. 


“TAKE away woman,” asks a writer, ‘and what 
would follow?’ That's easy. The men, 


THE miser who hoarded his money in a vase said 
he did it Sbecause he believed in the saying, ‘‘ Urn 
your money before you spend it.”’ 


IN weather like this it takes a sublime degree of 
human resignation for the father of a family to 
take out last Winter’s stove and begin shining it up. 


THERE was nothing but a plain slab at the head 
of the mound, but the simple inscription upon it 
tells its own sad story: ‘“‘ He was umpire in a close 
game.”’ 

HE said he rather guessed he knew how to salla 
boat—but the gentle zephyrs that kiss the wavelets 
o’er his watery grave mournfully whisper, ‘‘ He 
luffed not wisely.”’ 

DURING the last rehearsal of a new piece at a 
London transpontine theatre the manager asked if 
all the properties were ready. ‘ Everything I have 
on my list,” replied the property man, with some 
hesitation, “is ready, but I have just heard Mr. X. 
ask about the acoustic properties, and I have not 
yet heard a word about these.”” “‘ Let them be got 
at once and hang the expense!’’ exclaimed the 
energetic manager. 


A FACETIOUS brakeman on the Central Pacific 
Railroad cried out as the train was about entering 
a tunnel, *‘ This is one mile long and the train will 
be four minutes passing through it.” The train 
dashed through into daylight again in four se- 
conds, and the scene within the car was a study for 
a painter. Seven young ladies were closely pressed 
by seven pair of masculine arms, fourteen pair of 
lips were glued together and two dozen inverted 
whisky-flasks flashed in the air. 


THE other night two gentlemen entered the pit of 
a German theatre, and as soon as the curtain went 
up, one of them began to talk to his companion in 
their native tongue. Their neighbors promptly 
requested him to be silent. ‘Why should I be si- 
lent?’ asked the unwelcome visitor. ‘“ Because 
everybody is here to listen,” somebody replied. 
**On the contrary, I am here tospeak.” “That is 
@ poor jest,” ‘Not at all. I am an interpreter; 
and as such have been paid to translate the piece to 
this gentieman as it goes on.”’ 


“AFTER all, these Virginia City miners have 
large, generous hearts. The other evening one of 
them, who was finishing up a week’s spree in 
*Frisco, stepped out of the Palace after dinner, and 
ran against a haggard-looking, shabby-genteel wo- 
man, who was weeping on acorner. ‘ What is the 
matter, marm ?” said the miner respectfully. She 
told him a sad story—poverty, sickness, a large 
family of children, nothing to do, nothing to wear. 
“Is that the best frock you've got ?” said the rough 
fellow, gently. She said it was. He felt in his 
pocket. It contained just one twenty, which he 
had intended to devote to wine thatevening. “ Stop 
here a moment, marm,” and he dodged around the 
corner into a drygoods store. In afew minutes he 
returned, and pressing a small bundle into the 
woman’s hand, disappeared with the air of a man 
who had done a kind act gracefully. The starving 
female eagerly undid the package. It contained 
@ pair of embroidered silk s' 


THE clergyman at a church near one of our pop- 
ular Summer resorts, who used to have “ strangers 
within his gates’’ at nearly every service during 
the season, was quite pleased to notice the regular 
attendance, every Sunday for several weeks, of a 
native of the place who had not enjoyed the best 
reputation, and was pluming himself upon ha 
saved “another brand,” etc., when the man sud- 
denly d his attend Meeting him a few 
weeks after, the minister hailed him with, “ Ah, 
Thomas, I haven’t seen you at church for a fort- 
night.” ‘ No,” said Thomas, “the people I drove 
for have gone home.” “The people you drove 
for?’ “Yes, sir. You see I was hired to drive 
‘em over here from the hotel (two miles away) every 
Sunday, and now they are gone I’ve lost my job.’* 
**Ah!” said the par-on, sarcastically, “then uu 
are one of the men that do not go to church unless 
you are paid for it, are you?’ “Certainly, sir, and 
you are another, ain’t you? You don’t go unless 
you are paid for it, do ye, sir?’ The minister had 
to confess that in that respect he and Thomas were 








in the same boat, 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 





FAT PEOPLE’S MISFORTUNES. 

Some of the savage tribes enter their dwellings 
through a hole in the roof, and when a person 
becomes so fat that he cannot get in, he is regarded 
as an outlaw. Had this system been adopted in 
the United States, the ‘* outlaws” could not have 
made a more active demand for Allan’s Anti-Fat 
than now exists. Hundreds who had lived in con- 
stant fear of sudden death, have, by its use, been 
reduced to a comiortable living weight. The Anti- 
Fat is purely vegetable and perfectly harmless. 
Sold by druggists. 


ANOTHER FAT MAN REDUCED. 

H. A. Kurvs, dealer in drygoods, Woodhull, IIl., 
writes Boranic Meprcrnge Co., Buffalo, N. Y., June 
22d, 1878: Gentlemen—Please find inclosed $5.00, 
for which send me, by express, Anti-Fat. I have 


taken one bottle and I lost five and one-quarter 
pounds. 








MENSMAN’S PEPTONIZED Beer Tonic contains the 
entire nutritious ies of beef. It is not a mere 
stimulant like the extracts of beef, but contains 
blood-making, force-generating and life-sustaining 
properties ; is invaiuable in all enfeebled conditions, 
whether the result of exhaustion, nervous prostra- 
tion, overwork or acute disease; and in every form 
of debility, particularly if resulting from pulmonary 
complaints. CASWELL, Hazarp & Co., Proprietors, 
Fitth Avenue Hotel Building, New York. 


PerFeEct security for valuables, whether money, 
jewels, plate, bonds or papers, has only been found 
in the Safe Deposit Companies, of which there are 
several in this city. No instance is on record 
of the loss by fire, robbery, or in any other man- 
ner of valuables intrusted to their custody, and 
the precautions have practically destroyed all 
risk. One of the most conveniently located and 
pertectly equipped of the Sate Deposit Companies 
is the Central, whose vaults and apartments in the 
Masonic Building, corner of Sixth Avenue and 
Twenty-third Street, are models of convenience, 
safety and elegance. ‘The patrons of this company 
are saved the long and tedious journey down-town 
and retain their valuables within easy access. Pri- 
vate rooms are always at the command of deposit- 
ors, special apartments being reserved for ladies, 
and every facility is afforded for the convenience of 
those transacting business with the company. The 
directory of the Central is made up of active busi- 
ness men, who know by experience the demands 
of the business and see that they are met. 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA, 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breaktfast- 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us rea@y to attack wherever there is a 
weak point, We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortitied with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.” —See article in the Civil 
Service Gazette. 

Sold only in soldered tins, labeled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., H 
London, England. 


let 


thic Chemists, 








Nervous Debility. 


Vital Weakness, and Prostration, the result of indiscre- 
tion, excess or overwork of brain and nervous system, 
is radically and promptly cured by 


Humphreys’ Homeopathic Specific, No. 28 


It is perfectly harmless, been in use twenty years, has 
cured tens of thousancs, and is the most successful 
remedy known. Price $1 per vial, or five vials and large 
vial of powder, for $5; sold everywhere, and sent on 
receipt of price. Humpareys’ Homeorarsic Mgpicine Co., 
109 Fulton st, New York. 





At Reasonable Rates—Money on Life 
and Endowment Insurance Policies and Mortgages ; same 
bought ; insurance of all kinds effected with best com- 
panies J. J. HABRICH & CO., 165 & 167 Broadway. 


DO NOT Miss 


New Novel, 
BY 


FRANK LEE BENEDICT, 


AvTHor oF ‘*Mapame,’’ ‘‘Sr. Smion’s Nueces,” ‘* Miss 
Van Kortianp,” Erc., Erc., 


Entitled, 


Norman Desborough’s Son, 


To be commenced in 


THE OCTOBER NUMBER 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 


PRICE REDUCED from 50c. to 250, EACH. 
- OUR NEW 


Pocket Coin Casket 
Holds over $5.00 worth of Silver Coin in 
Half Dollars, Quarters, Dimes and Nickels. 
The slichtest movement of the thumb pushes 
the desired coin into your hand, and another 
aan See te . Beet eer oon n, 
—— y nicke and perfect 
in its operation, Eample, 25c. 
Agents’ trial package of 6 for $1.00. Mam- 
moth Illustrated Catalozue of other Novelties 
FREE. E. NASON & CO., 111 Nassau 
Street, New York. 


COMPOUND OXYGEN e255 
revising proces. PLER! Brochure [30 pp.) Bead 
orth Dee Dramker & Paren, 1112 Girard St., Phila 














Fashionable Perfumed CARDS, no 2 alik 
40 in jet, 10c, Franklio Printing Co., Northford, Cu 


20 CARDS, sll Snowfake, 10c., or 10 Best Chromos, 10c. 
with name, mples, 3c. J. B. Hugstep, Nassau, N. x: 


UPHAM’S “GBH arc toe Son 
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MANEATEAN 


The Largest and Best Ne 
Resort in | the World! 


All Transportation, Hotel, Refreshment 
and Bathing Facilities Perfect 


CONCERTS EVERY DAY & EVENING 


The WONDERFUL ELECTRIC LIGHT every Evening. 





side 











Time from New York, One Hour. Fare, Round Trip, 


50 CENTS. 


Steamers connecting with trains direct for the Beach 
leave foot Twenty-third St., E. R., foot Twenty-second 
St., foot of Leroy St., and Pier 8, N. Ro Twenty-two 
Trains and Boatsdaily. For Time-table see daily papers. 


People’s Evening Line 


FOR 
Albany, Saratoga, Lake Champlain, Lake 
Geo: ge, the Adirondacks, Montreal, 
and the North and West, 
STATEROOMS, $1.00 & $2.00. 

Steamer DREW or ST. JOHN leaves Pier 41, N. R, 
daily, excepting Sunday, 6 p.m Free transfer to and 
from Brooklyn by Brooklyn ‘* Annex ’’ Boats, 

THIS IS THE ONLY NIGHT LINE OF STEAMERS 
SELLING TICKETS AND CHECKING BAGGAGE TO 
PLACES ON THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD. 

Through Tickets can be had at the office on the pier ; 
at all Westcott Express offices; at the hotels and ticket 
offices in New York, or of connecting Kailroad and Steam- 
boat Lines. S. E. MAYO, Gen. Passenger Agent. 














— _ = = 
DAILY OCHAN EXCURSIONS 
TO ROCKAWAY :*BEACH, 

By the New Palatial Steamers, 
GRAND REPUBLIC, COLUMBIA, and AMERICUS. 
Leaving West 24th St. at 8:30 and 10 a.m, and 1:30 
p.m; West 10th St 15 minutes later; Pier No. 2 North 
River, 30 minutes later; Jewell’s Wharf, Brooklyn, 9 and 
ll am. and 1:45 p.m.; East 33d St., 8:15 4.m andlpm,; 
South 5th St, Williamsburg, 8:304.m. and 1:15 p.m; 
Broome &t., 8:45 a.m. and 1:30 p.M, MUSICAL attrac 

tions on EVERY BOAT. FARE, 35 cents. 
Excursion tickets, 50cents) GOOD on EITHER BOAT, 


TELEPHONES 


% For Business Purposes ours excel all 
ms Others in clearness and volume of tone. 
Illus. circular and testimoniais for 3 cts, 
Addresz J. R- HOLCOMB, Mallet Creek, Ohio. 












A Cheap and Entertaining Publication. 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


Pleasant Hours. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF PLEASANT THOUGHTS 
PLEASINGLY EXPRESSED. 


SHORT STORIES, INTERESTING, AND PLEASANTLY 
WRITTEN, 


COMPLETE IN EACH NUMBER, 
AND 
ILLUSTRATED IN FINE ARTISTIC STYLE. 





THE CONTENTS ARE PLEASANTLY VARIED, THE 
COMIC ENGRAVINGS PROVOKE PLEASANT 
MERRIMENT, THE LITERARY AND 
ARTISTIC ABILITY DISPLAYED 
EXCITE PLEASURABLE 
EMOTIONS, 


A PLEASANT HOUR OR TWO 
May always be enjoyed with this 
DELIGHTFULLY ENTERTAINING COMPANION. 





Published Monthly, and for Sale by all 
Newsdealers. 
PRICE 15 CTS. ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $1.50, 
POSTPAID. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 65 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


Frank Leslie’s 


LADY'S MAGAZINE 


The Fashion Standard of America. 


THE LATEST PARISIAN AND AMERICAN FASHION 
NOVELTIES, ILLUSTRATED IN THE 
HIGHEST STYLE OF ART. 


COLORED & PLAIN FASHION PLATES. 


Are imported Monthly from Paris, 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR THIS MAGAZINE. 
Ample particulars are also given of 

THE LATEST AMERICAN MODES OF 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S COSTUMES. 
The other Departments of this 
ADMIRABLE AND FAVORITE PUBLICATION 
Are filled with choice reading matter, possessing 
especial interest for ladies, 








Published on the 15th of Each Month. 
Aynxual Susscription, $3.50, PosTrarp, 
Frank Leslie’s Publis \\ing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Fe ‘ace, New York.- 
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’S SHIRTS 
e 

1m re 
The Best and Cheapest in the World. 

WE CANNOT MAKE BETTER SHIRTS 

AT ANY PRICE. 

All made from the celebrated Wamsutta Muslin; bosoms 
$-ply, all linen. The very best. 
Keep’s Patent Partly Made Shirts, 6 for $7, 
Only plain seams to finish, 

Keep’s Custom Shirts, the very best, to measure, 
6 for $9. Perfect satisfaction guaranteed. 

An elegant set of extra heavy Gold plated Buttons pre- 
sented to every purchaser of 6 Shirts 

KEEP’S UNDERWEAR. 

Pepperill Jean Drawers, very best, 50 cents each. 

Nainsook Undervests, very best,75c, each. 

Canton Flannel Vests and Drawers, 75c. each. 

KEEP’S UMBRELLAS. 

Best Gingham, with Patented Protected Ribs, $1 each 

Twilled Silk, Paragon Frames, $3. 

Ladies’ Sun Umbrellas, newest styles, $2.50 each. 

KEEP’S COLLARS, CUFFS, Etc, 

Four-Ply Linen Collars, 6 for 75c. 

Four-Ply Linen Cuffs, $1.50 half dozen, 

English Half-hose, super stout, #5c. pair. 

Pure Linen Cambric Handkerchiefs, $1.50 half-dozen. 

Samples and circulars mailed free, on application. 

All goods warranted. 

Shirts only delivered free. 

Merchants will be furnished with Trade Circulars, on 
application, a8 we are prepared to furnish the trade op 
the most favorable terms. 


KEEP MANUFACTURING CO., 


165 and 167 Mercer St., New York. 








A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY TO WIN A 
FORTUNE. NINTH GRAND DISTRIBUTION, 1878, 
AT NEW ORLEANS, TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10TH. 


Louisiana State Lottery Company. 


This Institution was regularly incorporated by the 
Legislature of the State for Educational and Charitable 
purposes, in 1868, with a Capital of $1,000,000, to which 
it bas since added a reserve fund of $350.000. Its 
Grand Single Number Distribution wil! 
take place monthly on the second Tuesday, Jt never 
sales or postpones, Look at the following Distribution; 

CAPITAL PRIZE, $30,000. 
100,000 TICKETS AT TWO DOLLARS EACH, 
HALF-TiICKETS, ONE DOLLAR 
LIST OF PRIZES: 





1 Capital Prise. ..ccccccccccccccccccccccces $30,000 
1 Capital Prize. ..ccccccccccccccccccccccess 10,000 

1 Capital Prize..... Cec ccccesscccccccccses - 6,000 ° 
2 Prizes of $2,500. .......ceccesee eeccccees 5,000 
6 Prizes of ° eccccccccces 8,008 
SO Princes OF = GD. cc cccccce cesccsocsces - 10,000 
100 Prizes of =: 100... . cee eee wree ececeeeees 10,000 
200 Prizes of BO. .coccccccce sesccesseeeee 10,000 
GOR Fviensbee 0s «- Ma. aco ccncedessan eesccses -, 10,000 
1,000 Prizes of corecccccecece 10,000 

APPROXIMATION PRIZES: 

9 Approximation Prizes of $300........... 2,700 
9 Approximation Prizes of 200...... —seee 1,800 
9 Approximation Prizes of 100.......... ° 900 


1,857 Prizes, amounting to..........ese0000+ $110,400 
Responsible corresponding agents wanted at all prom- 
ineut points, to whom a liberal compensation will be paid, 
Application for rates to clubs should only be made to 
the Home Office in New Orleans, 
Write, clearly stating full address, for further informa- 


tion or send orders to 
M. A. DAUPHIN, 
P. O. Box 692, New Orleans, La., 
Orto H. Lb. PLUM, 
319 Broadway, New York. 

All our Grand Extraordinary Drawings are under 
the supervision aud management of GENERALS &G, T. 
BEAUREGARD and JUBAL A, EARLY, 


A New Novel by a Brilliant Writer. 


NORMAN DESBOROUGH'S SON, 


BY 
Frank Lee Benedict, 


AUTHOR OF “Mapame,” “Sr, Smon’s Niece,” ‘‘ Miss 
Van Kort.anp,” Ero., Erc., 





Commenced in 


THE OCTOBER NUMBER 
Frank Leslie’s 


POPULAR MONTHLY. 


The author has won high reputation both in tngiand 
and this country, and is classed among the 


Most Brilliant Nevelists of the Day. 


Our readers, therefore, will doubtless find in 


A novel of great merit and attractiveness, in which the 
prominent characteristics of Mr. Bengoicr—ingenuity 
of plot, beauty of description, skillful delineation of 
character, with briHiant flashes of humor and sarcasm— 
Will be strikingly exhibited. 


Norman Desborough’s Son 


Will doubtless make a sensatior, and prove to be one of 
the great literary events of the year. The 


POPULAR MONTHLY 


Is published on the 
15th of each Month. 


FOR SALE AT THE NEWS-DEPOTS, PRICE 25 CTS. 
Annual Subscription, $3, Postpaid, 


FRANK LESLIE'S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


AN’S MISSION ON EARTH.—A thorough 
" medical treatise, indicating how confirmed disabili- 
ties may be removed. The experience of 20 years’ study, 
observation, and professional practice, showing the agen- 
cies that will insure restored manhood, strengthened 
Vitality, and sound conditions of health, that have been 
impaired by overtaxed powers. t t of obstacl 
to marriage and of the means by which they can be 
Temoved. By mail, 25c., currency or postage stamps 
Address SEC’Y MUSEUM ANATOMY AND SCIENCE, 
1146 Broadway, New York. 











Imitation Gold Watches. 


0.0.D., by Express. Send stamp for Illus- 
trated Discular. CoLuins MeTaL WatcH 
x, 3696. 


nS FctoRY, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 
etc., can learn of a certain 


~ttee 
FERER and speedy remedy, free, 








from Nervous Dsgsturry, 


_FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. — 














with 


FIVE DOLLARS 


YOU CAN BUY A WHOLE 
IMPERIAL AUSTRIAN 
100 Florins Vienna City Government 
Bond, 


Which bonds are issued and secured by the Government, 
and are redeemed in drawings 


FOUR TIMES ANNUALLY 


Until each and every bond is drawn, with a larger or 
smaller Premium. Every bond must draw a Prize, as 
there are no blanks. The three highest Prizes amouut to 
200,000 FLORINS, 
50,000 FLORINS, 
30,000 FLORINS, 
And bonds not drawing one of the above prizes must 
draw a premium of not less than 130 FLUORINS, 
The next drawing takes place on the 


Ist of OCTOBER, i187, 


And every bond bought of us on or before the 1st or 
OcToBER is entitled to the whole premium that 
may be drawn thereon on that date. 

Out-of-town orders sent in Reeistersp Lettrers and 
inclosing $5 will secure one of these bonds for the next 
drawing. 

For orders, circulars, or 
address: 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING CO., 


185 Chatham Square Bank Building, New York City. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1874 


N. B.—In writing please state that you eaw this tn 
the English Frank Lxsiiz’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


any other information, 





1 ELEGANT New Style Chromo Cards, with name 
10c., postpaid. Go. lL. Rezp & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


BOHEMIAN BIER. 


SCHMITT & KOEHNE, 
Central Park Lager Bier 
Brewery, 

Brewery & Office, 159-165 
E. 59th St. Ice-house and 
Rock-vaults, 56-57th Street, 
Ave. A, and East River, N. Y. 


We guarantee * BOHEMIAN BIER” to equal 
Imported Bier in all respects, and to Kxcel Domestic 
and Western Biers in Taste, Color and Substance, 
thus making it the 
“BEST SHIPPING BIER.” 


Sold cheaper than Western Bier. 


PIUM 


Habit Cured. 


A OERTAIN & SURE OURE. 
LARGE REDUCTION in PRICES. A Trial Bottle Free. 


MRS, J, A. DROLLINGER, La Porte, Ind. 
Box 1038, (Formerly MRS. DR. 8. B. COLLINS). 


50 
30 win name, 


50 FINE CARDS, no 2 alike, name in crimson, gold and 
jet, omiy 10e, DIME CO., Clintonville, Conn. 











Perfumed Cards [no 2 alike}, Name in Crimson; 
Gold & Jet, 10c. Cimnron Bros, Clintonville, Ot. 





Snowflake, Damask, etc., no 2 alike, 
Oc. J. Minkler & Co,, Nassau, N. Y. 








0 Perfumed Snowflake and Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, 
name in gold or jet, 10c. Star Card Co., Clinton- 





ville, Conn. 





The Foundling Hospital in London. By Rev. Henry C, 
Potter, D. D, 

Be Quiet. 

Heiress and No Heiress. 

Written on the Sand, 
kilas, King of Sine, 

The Convent of Orezu. 

The Secularist : A Narrative. 

After Sunshine.—The Great Master. 

Ephrata, a Baptist Monastery. 

Pews. 

Inspiration of the Scriptures. By Charles Hodge, D D. 

Churn Siowly. By Sarah Keables Hunt.—The Flying 
Squirrel. 

Lesson from the Silkworm. 

The Broadway Tabernacle. By George F. Davenport, 

Dr. Johnson’s Prayer.—Answer a Fool according to his 
Folly.—The Growth of Civilization. —A Supreme 
Necessity. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

Neglect. —Westminster Abbey. 

Jonathan Sturges. 

The Nature and Treatment of Inebriety. 
Beard, M.D. 

Confmunion Hymn. 


By William Williams. —Bouka- 


By Margaret J. Preston. 


By George M. 
Translated by Samuel R, Fisher, 


The Cowthorpe Oak. —The Bobolink. 

My Uncle John. By Henrietta H. Holdich. 

Sir Anthony Vandyke. —An Old Sermon. 

Only an Episode. By Mra J. W. Bell.—The Parting. 
By Margaret P. Janes.—All’s Agen Me. 

Perfect Trust.—In the Watches of the Night’ By Nellie 
C. Hastings. —The Wild-hay Men of the Alps. 

Michael Airdee’s Freehold. By Mrs. Prosser, 

My New Name. 

Church Music, Ancient and Modern. By Mrs, A. B, Mel- 
lick. 

Matching Him,—The Gate of Prayer. By Margaret E. 
Sangster.—What Noted Men Thiak of the Bible, 

Something About Stockings. 

A Touching Incident —Take my Yoke upon You. 

Leech-gathering in Europe.—How do you Read your 
Bible? 

The Home Pulpit: “Spiritual- mindedness.” By the 
Editor. 

** Are they not all Ministering Spirits?” By Benjamin 

G. Smith.—The Power of Bible Words. 

The Light and Life of Home. By George W. Bungay.— 

The Fullness of Christ. —Unsuccessiul Workers, 


Grandpapa’s Pets. 

“ You should have trusted me.” 
Boukakilas, King of Sine. 

A Box for the Children. 

Porch of the Convent of Orezu, Wallachia 
Ephrata: The Brothers’ House. 

Ephrata: A Cell in the Monastery. 

Ephrata: Male and Female Costumes. — 
Ephrata: Convent and Chapel of the Sisters. 
The ng Squirrel. 

Portrait: William M. Taylor, D.D. 

Interior of the Old Broadway Tabernacle. 
Portrait: Lewis rao 

Portrait: Joseph P. Thompson, D.D. 

The Tabernacle, Broadway and West Thirty-fourth Street. 
Portrait: Robert Browning. 

Portrait: Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
North Aisle of Westminster Abbey. 
Portrait: Jonathan Sturges. 

Motto: ** Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily,” 
Wood-cutters of Normandy, 


Vandyke in his Studio. 

Portrait: Sir Anthony Vandyke 
The Wild-hay Men of the ha ws 
Michael Airdree and Tibbie Dowie 
At the Door. 

A Forest IdyL 

Ringing in the School. 


Hrank Leslie’s 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


Rev. Charles Force Deems, D.D., L1..D., Editor. 


THE OCTOBER NUMBER, NOW READY, 
HAS THE FOLLOWING LIBERAL TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


LITERATURE. 


Madrid, 

On Talking to Children. 

Only One Talent. By Emily Hanover.—How to Dis- 
courage a Minister.—Hunting the Ostrich —Never 
Do This. 

The Invalid’s Portion, and Thoughts for the Afflicted : 
**Christine—The Occupation of an Invalid.” 

A Day of Rest. By Mary W. Early. 

The Story of David Boothby. —Secret Prayer.—Theology. 

Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos of Childhood. 

The Trial by Ordeal. 

Bryant’s Last Temperance Speech.—A Scripture Acros- 
tic. —Appearances Deceitful. 

The Miracle.—Varieties of the Silkworm. 

Queen Matilda of England, 

The Miracles of the Old Testament. 

The Parables of the Old Testament. —A Scene from Life. 
—Growing Old Gracefully.—Oriental Vails, 

Lighting in the Old Times. 

The Palm Oil Tree.—Hindoo Weddings. 

Popular Exegesia. By the Editor. 

In Mischief Again. 

Not by Bread Alone, By Byron A. Brooks.—Fverything 
is so Deceiving. 

The Law of a Useful Life. 

The Pet Bear. 

Hours with English Sacred Poets. Tenth Paper: Wil- 
liam Lithgow, Sir W. Drummond. 

What a Spider Eats per Diem. 

Leska, Princess of Bohemia 

Denial By Paul H Hayne.—The Forester and the 
Dwarf. By Mrs. Russell Kavanaugh. 

The Death of a Hindoo.—An Interview with Aaron Burr. 

Old and New. 

At Home and Abroad. 

Mission Notes. 

Temperance Notes. 

Unto Him. 

Editor’s Portfolio: Spontaneous Regeneration.—Trust- 
ing in Riches.—The Church and the Theatre.— 
Church Courtesies. 

Editor’s Note-book. 

Editor’s Library Table: ** Hammersmith: His Harvard 
Days.”—** Michael Angelo.’’—*‘ In the Wilderness,” 
“Johonnot on Teaching.’’—*‘ Colonel Dunwoddie, 
Millionaire,” 

Odds and Enda. 

A Time to Laugh, 

Music; *‘ Jerusalem, The Golden,” 


By Rev. S. Cox. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


Invention of the Stocking-frame. 
Leech-gathering in the South of Europe. 
Joseph Telling his Dream to his Brethren. 
Motto: * Thou shalt love thy Neighbor as thyself.” 
The Annunciation to the Shepherds, 
Palace at Madrid. 


A Ro 
Hazel-nut Vender at Madrid. 
Hunting the Ostrich. 
The Miraculous Draught of Fishes, 
The Tower of Babel. 
The Story of David Boothby. 
The Mother’s Joy. 
The Ordeal by Fire. 
The Attacus Mylitta 
Eggs, Cocoons, and Larva of the Attacus Cynthia. 
The Attacus Pernyi. 
The Oath of William of Normandy. 
Oriental Vails, 
London Watchman, about 4.p. 1700, 
Lamp from Pompeii, 
Making Palm Oil, 
A Hindoo Wedding. 
In Mischief Again: ‘‘ A Love of a Bonnet,” 
In Mischief Again: ‘Strange Companions.” 
In Mischief Again: ‘‘ Gathering Wild Flowers.” 
The Evening of Life. 
e Pet Bear. 
The Fisherman’s Daughter. 
Princess Leska of Bohemia 
The Death of a Hindoo, 
Old and New. 


By Raphael. 





Among the Ferns. 
Haymaking in England. The Aftermath. 





75 cents, by mail, post- 
Beautifully bound 


This Magazine 
tributors some of the ablest writers, 


topics and essays, together with subjects of gen 





ng, Dr. JAQUES & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, 





Beautiful and substantial Binding Cases for this Magazine are ready for sale at the close of each volume, price 
id. 


olumes I. and IL (for 1877), and IIL. (for 1878), are now ready, and will be sent to any 
address, by omen charge of the subscriber, on receipt of the price, $2 25 per Volume. 
as within the space of a few months taken so firm a hold or the — public, that it may 
now be said to rank among the first a of either the Old or the New World It 
y and clerical, on either side of the Atlantic; and is so perfect in all its 
departments as to bid defiance to anything like successful rivalry. 
Each Number contains 128 finely-printed pages, teeming with stirring tales, instructive sketches, religious 
eral interest, all of which are profusely illustrated. 


numbers among its con- 


PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 
Annual Subscription, $38° Single Copies. 25 Cents. Post-naid. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
58, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 





__Agents Wanted. 


to agents 


$5 A DAY selling our FINE ART NOVELTIES 
OUTFIT FREE, J. & Burroxrp’s sons, Boston 


i made by Agents selling our Rubber Printing 
Big Pay Stampa Taylor Bros. & Co., Cleveland, 0. 
$350 A MONTH,—Agents wanted 36 best 
selling articles in the world. One sample 
free, Address, JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


$7 A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fireside 














Visitor.* Terms and Outfit Free, Address, 
P. 0. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


“AGENT'S profits per week. Will 

' prove it or forfeit $500. New articles 

a just patented. Samples sent tree to 

all Address, W, H. CHIDESTER, 218 Fulton St, N. Y. 
GENTS WANTED to sell Dr. CHASE’S 2,000 RECIPE 


BOOK. New Price List. You double your money. 
Address Dr. Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Frank Leslie’s 


Budget of Wit, 


Humor, Anecdote & Adventure. 
A NEW & CHEAP VARIETY MAGAZINE, 96 QUARTO 
PAGES—NEARLY 100 GRAPHIC 
ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Published on the 1st of every Month 























Annual subscription, $1.50, postpaid. Single copies, 15 
cents, Sold by all newsdealers, 


SEND 15 CENTS FOR A SPECIMEN COPY. 
Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 


53,55 & 57 Park Place, New York, 
a OC alien 
ST eres 


GRAND DISTRIBUTION ! 


Commonwealth Distribution Co., 


By authority of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, super- 
vised by Hon. R. C. Winrersmira, Ex-Treasurer, Gen’ls 
T. A. Hakris, Geo. E, H. Gray, and other prominent 
citizens, will give their FIFTH POPULAR DRAWING in 
Public Library Hall, Louisville, Ky., on 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1878. 
No Scaling! No Postponement! 
UNPARALLELED SCHEME!! 


$115,400 IN CASH PRIZES, 


ND TICKETS ONLY $2, 
Read the List of Prizes : 





5. ver + + +» $30,000 100 Prizes $100 ea $10,000 
3 Prisd.cccce nee «+ 10,000 300 Prizes S0ea 15,000 
S PeePidce 000-ncdes 6,000 500 Prizes 20ea 10,000 
10 Prizes $1,000 each 10, 1,000 Prizes l0ea 10,000 


20 Prizes $500 each 10,000 





9 Prizes $300 each, Approximation Prizes...... $2,700 
9 Prizes 200 each ed  ensess 1,800 
9 Prizes 100 each bad O veees ° B00 
1,960 Prizes...... $0$000000000500000ee086 oeeee- $115,400 


Whole Tickets, $2. Half Tickets, $1, 

25 Tickets, $50. 565 Tickets, $106, 

Remit by Post-office Money Order, Registered Letter, 
Bank Draft, or Express, Full list of Drawing published 
in Louisville Courrer-JournaL and New York Herald, 
and mailed to all ticket-holdera’ For tickets and infor- 
mation, address COMMONWEALTH DISTRIBUTION Co., 
or, T. J. COMMERFURD, Sec’y, Courier-Journal Build- 
ing, Louisville, Ky., or to B. H. PORTER & CO., Gen’! 
Eastern Agents, 1227 Broadway, New York. 


. KES’ RD - ELIXIR 
PEER SEARO SLIXIn 
Beard eee on senocth faces in frog D030 days. These 
ute are from the engnal, aod shew ® positive result 
from ite use, ke works tike om: ont asver Cie, Bip 
posible :ajury to theskia, cally and certain 
effect, Phe paid 25 cta.3 for Sew. L.L.SMITH 
& 00, bois Lg’ ux Palation ilk All clase ovunter tec, 


9 Fashionable Visiting Cards—no two alike, with 
name, 10c. Nassau Card (d., Nassau, N. Y. 


Norman Desborough’s Son, 


FRANK LEE BENEDIOCT’S NEW SERIAL, 
Will be commenced in 


Frank Leslie’s*‘Popular Monthly 
OCTOBER. 


Frank Leslie’s 


HOME LIBRARY. 


STANDARD WORKS OF FAMOUS AUTHORS. 
EXTRA EDITION NOW READY 
Sent to any address, postpaid, at the following 


EXTRAORDINARY LOW PRICE!! 


No. Cte, 
1.—HARD CASH. By Cmaruzs Reapve............20 
2.—THE MOONSTONE. By Witxre Couums.......20 
&3—A VAGABOND HEROINE By Mrs. Annis Ep- 

















oan ccencscccesscsceseccccesecccsccesolO® 


w. 
4—THE CAXTONS. By Lorp Lytron............20 
6&.—FROM DREAMS TO WAKING, By E, Lyrxw 
6.—MURPHY’S MASTER. By James Parn........10 
7.—THE HUNCHBACK OF NOTKE DAME. By 
VaoPOR HOGG, 60.60 ccccseccsccccccsccccccec ccOO 
&—GOOD-BY, SWEETHEART, By Ruopa Brover- 
TON woe cc ccccces cccccccesccsccccccccccccesseMO 
9—HANNAH. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gomtlemae.™, .ccccrecccccccccccccccecccetcecch® 
10.—PEG WOFFINGTON. By Caries Reapg.......10 
1L—WHITE LIES. By Cuaries Reape............20 
12—SWORD AND GOWN. By the Author of “Gay 
NE 60000500 0nssscnianpedseserseonanslll 
13.—EUGENE ARAM. By Lorp Lyrron...........%0 
14—IN SILK ATTIRE, By Wituam Brack. .......20 
15.—ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Danrer Dsros......20 
16.—SCENES 1N CLERICAL LIFE Part L By 
GING AMCs oc cccnics cedcchosccccces ices BO 
17.—SCENES IN CLERICAL LIFE Part IL By 
ee 
1&—GRANVILLE DE VIGNE By “Ourma”.......20 


Back Numbers always on hand, and will be supplied by 
your Newsdealer, or by the Publisher on receipt 
of the price named 


FRANK LESLIE'S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 








53, 65 & 57 Park Place, New York. 








FRANK LESLIE’S 
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A JOLLY EXCURSION. 


Those who Suppose that there is no Sun ma family excursion to Coney Island have only to 


, 


look at this picture to realize their mistake. 
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CADE. 


“Ven ve are upsides, all dings shall pelong to all beebles; dev hint shall hold der quart ; der five 
cent lager shall be dree eents; and ve vill make it velony to drink vater.”’ 


— Scuwas, atter SuAR Mer EARE. 











CHINA & GLASSWARE The World's Standard |ceicestersnize Taste SAUCE 


DINNER, TEA AND TOILET SETS 
TABLE WARE, CUTLERY 
AND ALL 

ONE OR ONE HUNDRED ARTICLES, 
AT WHOLESALE PRICE, 


GOODS BOXED AND SHIPPED TO ALL PARTS DAILY, | 


Send for Catalogue Price-list, mailed free, and save 
50 per cent. 


EDWARD D. BASSFORD, 


1,2,3,12,13,15 &17 
COOPER INSTITUTE, New York City. 


Polytechnic College. 


Twenty fifth Year, begins September 17th. Professional 
training in Civil, Mine and Mechanical Engineering. 
Architecture, Chemistry and Metallurgy. Practice with 
Drawing and Field Instruments. Chemical Tests, and 
Machine Tools. Awarded Centennial Prize, 1876, for 
** Students’ Work.” Address, Dr. A. L. KENNEDY, 
Pres’t Faculty Polytechnic College, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PREMIUM TO SUBSCRIBERS! 


Cebit’ ae to any of 


Frank Leslie's Publications 


By remitting One Dollar (and nine cents to pay 
postage) in addition to the annual subscription price of 
the periodical, may obtain a copy of 


MRS, FRANK LESLIE’S CHARMING WORK 


ENTITLED, 


From Gotham to the Golden Gate, 


Being a most interesting narrative of the writer’s 
personal experience during a transcontinental pleasure 
trip. The book is profusely illustrated, and got up in 
elegant style by G. W. CarLeton & Co. It will be sent, 
together with the periodical subscribed for, by mail, 
postpaid, for one year. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place New York, 
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erideint feit 1857 und enthalt in jeder Nummer 
aufer fortlaufenden Romanen viel intereffanten 
Leleftoff gur Unterhaltung und Belehrung, 3. B. 
illuftrirte Befdreibungen der intereffanteften Be- 
gebenbeiten auf der ganjzen Erde, Novellen, feine 


Ergzihlungen, furze biographiidhe Skigzen, MReifes | 


Veldreibungen, Aunefdoten, fomijde Meinigtei- 
ten, Dtiszellen, Rathfel wf. w. Bede, fedhgehn 
Seiten umfafjende Nummer ift reid) ifluftrirt 
mit zwangig oder mehr feinen Holzidjnitten. 
satank Sestie’s Sluftrirte Zeitung” 
ijt das eingige derartige iMuftrirte Familienblatt 
in den Ber. Staaten. 

Diejelbe erjdheint widhentlidh und ift bet allen 
Reitings-Agenten und Budbhaindlern yu haben. 
Sede Rummer foftet 10 Cents. Sie wird fiir 
den Subftriptionspreis von 4 Dollars per Bahr | ~ 
portofret von der Office aus nad allen Theilen 
der Ver. Staaten verjandt. 


Stank Seslie’s Publishing House, 


63, 55 & 67 Park Place, New York. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS, | 








ALES. 


. FOR SALE ALSO, 


Patent Alarm Money Drawers, 
Coffee Mills, Spice Miils, 
And Store Fixtures Generally. 


The Improved Type-Writer, 
Oscillating Pump Co.'s Pumps. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 


311 Broadway, New York. 








THE OCTOBER NUMBER 


oF 


Frank Leslie’s 


POPULAR MONTHLY 


Will contain the commencement of 


NORMAN DESBOROUGH’S SON, 


Frank Lee Benedict, ; 
One of the MOST BRILLIANT WRITERS of the Day 





Issued on September 15th, 
AND 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS, PRICE 25 CTS. 
Annual Subscription, $3, Postpaid. 








Sold by all res pectable Grocers 


r Weston Dynamo Electric Mac shine 


COMPANY, 
} 286 Washington St., Newark, N. J., | 
Manufacturers of Machines for 
Electric Light, Electro-Plating and Electrotyping. 


We make the Most Powerful, Simple and Compact 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 


MACHINE IN THE WORLD! 


It requires but li tle power to run it ; gives a remarkably 
steady light ; is easy to manage. We invite parties’in- 
terested in electric lighting to call and see our apparatus, 
There are over five hundred of our machines in daily use 


in the largest and best establishments in the United States 
and in Europe. 
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ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT is the great remedy for Cor- 
pa. It is purely vegetable and perfectly harm- 
Sees. It acts upon the food in the stomach, pre- 
venting its being converted into fat. Taken in 
accordance with directions, ft will reduce a fat 
person from two to five pounds per week. 

*Corpulence is not only a disease itself, but the 

harbinger of others.” S80 wrote Hippocrates two 
thousand years ago, and what was true then is none 
the less so to-day. hold by druggists, or sent, by ex- 
press, for $1.50," Quarter-dozen $4.00, Addre 8s, 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Proo’rs, Buffalo, NY. 


“Out of Exile,” 


A short eerial by one of the most popular American 
writers, was commenced in No, 693 of 


Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner, 
ISSUED MONDAY, AUGUST 26th. 
_ For sale by all Newsdealers. 


Eastlake Styles, Che: ap 

po in the world. Send 

tamp for illustrated 

jentaleges. 3.59 J. Z. GIFFORD, Mil K 52d St, New York. 








Frank Leslie’s s Lady’ s Journal 
THE HICHEST EXPONENT OF FASHION & TASTE. 


Published Weekly at [0 Cents per Copy. Annual Subscription, $4, Postpaid. Sold at all the 
News-depots. 


PRANK LESLIE'S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


53, 55 & 57 PARK PLAGE, NEW YORK. 








CHARLES GRAEF, F. COURVOISER & GURLIE! FRERER, COGNACS 


65 Broad Street, 
New York. 
Sole Agent for 


Pommery ‘ 
HENKELL yy CO,, HOC 
JOURNU FRERES’ CLARET WINES. 


“Sec” Cham mpagnes, . 
WINES, 


Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world, 








FLORILINE! 


66 J LORILINE *- FOR THE TEETH 
AND BREATH, 


It thoroughly 
cleanses partially decayed teeth from all parasites or 


living ‘‘animaleulew,”? leaving them pearly white, im 


parting a delightful fragrance to the breath. 


THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 
removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach 
or tobacco smoke, Being partly composed of honey, 
soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is per 
fectly harmless and delicious as sherry. 

Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 
Oxtord Street, London, England, and retailed 


everywhere. Price 75 cents, 
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National Wood M’f’g Co, 
950 BROADWAY near 23d St., 
NEW-YORK, 


THE POPULAR FAMILY JOURNAL. 
Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER 


Has, for thirteen years, been the 


LEADING PERIODICAL OF ITS CLASS. 


It occupies a field no other journal attempts 
to fill; itis essentially a paper for families, 
Political and all other agitating questions of 
the day are avoided, and its columns are de- 
voted exclusively to healthy fiction for the 
entertainment of its readers ; well written, 
agreeably instructive articles for the home 
circle; Biographies of the good and great, 
Anecdotes, Art, Inventions, Travels, Curiosi- 
ties of For eign Life, the Tastes of the Day, 
the Marvelous in Nature and Art, Essays, 
etc. The corttents are of such a character as 
lo please children as well as adults, combined 
with admirably executed pictures to attract the 
eye and fix impressions vividly on the mind. 














The publication has just been commenced of a Short 
Serial Story, entitled 


““OUT OF EXILE,” 


One of the Most Popular of American 
Writers, in 


Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers. Price, 10 Cents. Annual 
Subscription, $4. Three Months, $1. Postpaid. 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
68, 65 and 57 Park Place, New York. 
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